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MHE CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE SONS OF 

MINISTERS, Catreruau, Surrey. President and Treasurer: Rev. J. Viney. Head 
Master: Rev. T. Rupp, B.A. Accommodation is provided for 150 pupils. Funds at present 
are suflicient only for about 140. The Education consists of the usual branches of English, 
Latin, French, Mathematics, Drawing, Shorthand, and Music. A Covered Gymnasium, Room 
for Technical Instruction, and a Swimming Bath are on the premises, An Annual Examina. 
ion is held by a University Examiner. A limited number of lay pupils received. Special 
attention is given to the moral character of the boys. There are four Scholarships. The 
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and (for younger pupils) the Cambridge Local and the College of Preceptors Examinations. 

Liberal diet. Twenty-seven acres of Land. Cricket Pavilion. Covered Playground and 
Gymnasium. Swimming Bath, Carpenter’s Workshop. 
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HOLIDAY RAMBLES, IN ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, AND 
WALES, being popular descriptions of some of the most lovely Scenery, Ruins, and Places 
of Resort, &c., in the United Kingdom. Profuse ‘ly Illustrated by some of our best Artists. 
Price 2s., cloth boards; or cloth extra, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


SCENES AND SIGHTS IN TOWN AND COUNTRY, being descriptive Views 
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ito, 144 pp. ¢ ‘loth, bevelled boards, 2s. ; gilt extra, 2s. 6d. 

** All who desire a book full of charming views will find it here ; Dr. Syntax will not need to 
go on another tour in search of the picturesque, for here it is to perfection.”,—Sword and Trowel, 
August, 1888. 

“This is a beautiful ve “oy .. . Theillustrations, which are numerous, are very superior, and 
the descriptive le tte — , by its typ eraphical, historical, and anecdotal articles, is deeply inte- 
resting "—Christiay March 2ist, 188s. 

‘This is a very be se dtal illustrated work, and will find a very hearty welcome in all our 
families.”’—Christian Commonwealth. 


CONTINENTAL TRAVELS PICTORIALLY DESCRIBED, being Views of 
some of the most notable Scenery and Places of Interest, Buildings, &c., on the Continent, 
vith Descriptive Articles by some of our best Writers. Splendidly Ilustrated with about 50 
Woodcuts, drawn and engraved by some of the best Artists in this country. Foolscap 4to, 
cloth, 2s., cloth extra, gilt edges, bevelled boards, 2s. 6d. 

PICTORIAL SKETCHES FROM BIBLE LANDS, being Views of some of the 
most beautiful, famous, and historical Places in the Bible, with racy and interesting descrip- 
tions of the same. Foolscap 4to. Cloth boards, 2s. ; cloth extra, gilt, 2s. 6d. 

THE BETTER LAND. by the late Jeremian Dopswortn. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 280 pp. Cloth boards, 2s. ; cloth extra, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 

THE EDEN FAMILY ; showing the Loss of our Paradise Home; The History 
of our Desert Exile and the Gracious Restoration of Returning Prodigals to Glorious Destiny 
in our Father’s House above. By the late JerEmMiAn DopswortH. ‘Twenty-first Thousand. 
Crown 8vo. 320 pp. Cloth boards, 2s. ; cloth extra, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 

“* Attractive in style, evangelical in teaching, apt in illustration, and rich in spiritual suggestive- 
ness, it will find, we are persuaded, a ready entrance to many a home.”’—Primitive Methodist. 
THE GOLDEN CHAIN;; or, The Christian Graces. ly the Rev. J. Harvey. 

Crown Svo. 176 pp. Cloth, ry dd. ; cloth gilt, 1s. 9d. 
‘On every page a living man speaks out of the fulness of his heart concerning the things he 
io ws.??—J'y e Methodis 

AN ECDOTES OF GLADSTONE. By an Oxrorp Man. With Portraits of Mr. 


ud Mrs, ulstone, and Views of Hawarden Castle and Mr. Gladstone’s Study, Crown 8vo, 
Cloth neko ls. ; Cloth gilt, Is. 4d. 





POPULAR BIOGRAPHIES. 


Clowes, the Ven. William. A Biography by Taomas Gurrery. Crown 8vo, 
128 pp. Cloth, ls.; cloth extra, gilt, ls. 4d. 

“The author . has given usa graphic and eloquent description of the man, the times in 
which he lived, and the work he did.”’—J’rimitive Methodist Magazin 

** An intensely interesting little book.’’—Wethodist Times. 

Bourne, Rev. Hugh, Life of. Vopular Edition. Crown 8vo, 128 pp. Cloth 
boards, ls.; cloth gilt, ls. 4d. 

**Any one wishing for a cheap yet excellent life of the venerable founder of the second great 
Methodist Church ot England cannot do better than buy this book.””,—Local Preacher's Treasury. 
The Living Sacrifice. Life of I. 8S. NULLIS. Ly Jusse Herverr; revised by 

Rey. Jesse Asiwortu. Crown 8vo. 128 pp. Illustrated. Cloth boards, ls.; cloth extra, 
gilt edges, bevelled boards, Is. 4d. 
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MESSRS. HATCHARD'S LIST. ' 


Crown S8vo, with 50 Illustrations, cloth, 6s. 
A SHORT LIFE OF CHRIST. For Old and Young. 
By Cunnincuam Gerkir, D.D., Author of ‘‘The Life and Wo rhs @ f Christ. 
‘“* 4 better or more suitable gift book it would be hard to conceive.”’—Church Tiines. 
‘*No more acceptable or useful present could be given to old or young.’’—7/ sical Monthi 


Crown 8vo, wrapper, 6d. ; cloth, 1s 


IN SICKNESS AND SUFFERING. Re: dings, Prayers, and Hymns, 


Compiled by Fivetts, Author of ‘‘ A Simple Preparation for the Holy Communion,” Xe. 
Crown Svo, paper covers, 6d. ; cloth, ls. 
QUIET WORDS. A Volume of Addresses. 


By Fie ts, Author of ‘* A Simple Preparation for the Holy Communion,” Xe. 


WORKS BY BISHOP OXENDEN. 
SHORT COMMENTS ON ST. MATTHEW AND ST. MARK. 


For Family Worship. Feap. 8vo, 3s. Gd. 
TOUCHSTONES ; or, Christian Graces and Characters Tested. 


‘cap. Svo, 2s. 


THE PARABLES OF OUR LORD. 


6th Thousand. Feap. 8vo, large type, cloth, 3s 


THE PATHWAY OF SAFETY ; or, Seameite to the Awakened. 


06th Thousand. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. Cheap Edition, limp, | 


THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 


58th Thousand. Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. Cheap Edition, limp, Is. 


PORTRAITS FROM THE BIBLE. ‘wo Volumes. 


tament, 37th Thousand. New Te ee eg Feap. Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


COTTAGE SERMONS ; or, Fain Words to the Poor. 
13th Thousand. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
COTTAGE READINGS. ac ' 
8th Thousand. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
PRAYERS FOR PRIVATE USE. 


rd Thousand. 1S8mo, cloth, ls.:; roan, 2s. ; morocco or ealf, 


WORDS OF PEACE; or, The Tiessings and Trials of Sickness. 


THE HOME BEYOND: or..8 Happy OW Age 
FERVENT PRAYER nap cloth, 1 
Gop 8. MESSAGE TO THE POOR. 
THE : LABOURING MAN'S BOOK. 
THE STORY OF RUIH. 
lith Thousand. 18mo, limp cloth, 1s. 


A PLAIN HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


9th Thousand. 18mo, limp cloth, Is. 


GREAT TRUTHS IN VERY PLAIN LANGUAGE. 


9th Thousand. 18mo, limp cloth 


FAMILY PRAYERS FOR FOUR WEEKS. 


Ist Serie 135th Thousand. } 


°nd Series. 32nd Tho yusen 1. { Feap. Svo, 2s. Gd. ; roan, 4s. 6. ; moroceo, 7s. each 
hound in one, . 7s. 6d. s mor . 108. Gd. 
FAMILY PRAYERS, Complete Fight ‘Webs 
ry large type. Square crown Svo, cloth, 6s. ; roan, 9s.; morocco, 12s. 


PRAYERS FOR PRIVATE USE. 


lisrd Thousand. IS8mo. cloth, ls. ; roan, 2s.; morocco or calf, 35. 
Orer Two Million Copies of this Author's Works have been Sold. 


HATCHARDS, PUBLISHERS, 187, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
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WORKS PUBLISHED AT 


THE BIBLE CHRISTIAN BOOK- ROOM, 


26, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


MYHE KING’S SON; or, A MEMOIR OF BILLY BRAY. By F. W. 
Bourne. Cloth boards, 1s.; gilt edges, 1s. 6d. Twenty-sixth Edition. 
A new Illustrated Edition, printed on thick paper, with life-like portrait, handsomely bou ind, is now ready, 2s. 6d, 
‘Long ago we gave a résumé of this sin r biography, and our friends at once bo Those who « liv di not do 
so had better hurry up. Scarcely do we remember a biography more amusing and yet edifying.”—Sword and 
Tre i l. 
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LL FOR CHRIST—CHRIST FOR ALL: Illustrated by the LIFE AND 
L LABOURS OF WILLIAM M. BAILEY. By F. W. Bourne. Eighth thousand, with 
life-like Portrait; cloth boards, 1s.; bevelled boards, gilt edges, 1s. 6d. 
*A better book of this kind than tl we me vi seldom, if ever, fallen in with. It is packed full of soul-stirring 
facts, and is all aglow with holy feeling.--P itive Methodist Magazine, 
LS gee MANNING: A STORY OF CORNISH LIFE. By Marrarw 
4 Forester. Preface by I’. W. Bournse. Cloth boards, ls. Second Edition. 


“This shilling book must become popular, for it is the story of a real live man. Common sense and uncommon 
piety were the main characteristies of Walter Manning, the Miller. He had his own way of doing things, and it 
vas straightforward and tull of force. Lovers of true stories, in contradistinction to fiction, will find a refreshing 
feast in these pages.”—Sword and Trowel. 


M* BATTLE FIELD. A Teraperance Tale. By Miss M.A. Pauty. Price 
4 1s. cloth boards, fools scap 8vo, 144 page 











* This is as good a tale written for the purpose of promoting total abstinence as we rem« mber to have seen, The 
characters are natural, the inc ident probable, and some of the conversations indicate a very skilful hand. 
Sunday School Chronicle 


Now Ready. Price 1s. 
a LOST MANUSCRIPT. By Same Avrtnor. 


‘The Lost Manuscript’ is a story of home life, more particularly of a young minister and his wife. The initial 
lifficulties of a minister's life are very mpathetically set forth, also the necessity, and especially in that profession, 
for patience and self denial. ‘The authoress has already won her laurels as a story writer, and this will bear favour- 
able comparison with her other books.”— Primitive Methodist W rid, 


| oo GOSPELS IN ONE. By Rev. J. Mostyn. Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 


imed at ‘is to present the Four Gospels in the 
nd connect treat . The ideaisa eellent one, and has been 


‘The author of this book tells us in the preface that the object 
form of a consecutive narrative, or ontinuous 

carried out in a praiseworthy manner by the Compiler. In addition to tl onnected narrative there are tables of 
Contents, Miracles, Parables, Appearances of the Risen Saviour, and transposed Scripture Passages, by which the 
ork of reference is reduced to a minimum. ‘The book will enable Students of the Bible to read the ‘ Great 
Biography’ with new and increased interest, and so help them in the highest things.’—Primitive Methodist 
Magazine. 





Now Ready. 
MYHE HOPE OF THE FORRESTERS. A Temperance Tale. By Warkins 
Carne. Is. 6d. 


“On reading this Temperance Story our first fecling was that it is too sensational and full of horrors. 


It pro- 
fesses to give a family history, and in so doing shows very vividly what terrible ba 


voe is wrought by the use of strong 


irink, and on the other hand, how blessed is the influence of the Temperance reformation. But on reflection we can 
scarcely say with truth that the colouring is really too deep. We have ourselves known such heart-breaking family 
misery, such blasting of fair hopes, such wreek of young lives, such ruin of the bodies and souls of men, caused by 
the drinking customs of society, the feel it scarcely possible to exaggerate when speaking or writing on this subject. 


Our wonder is that any Christian, vith his eyes Open to what is passing in the world, can be apathetic in regard to 
the Tem perance question. We desire, therefore, for the story before us a large circulation. Some persons who would 
hot read a mere argum ntative appeal may be tempted to look into a book like this, and if so, we think that serious 
and profitable thought cannot fail to be awakened.’—General Baptist Magazine. 


dhe PATTERN PRAYER PLAINLY PUT. An Exposition of the 
Lor¢ . 


V’s Prayer in nine chapters. By Joun Herrince Barr. 1 


“ Every one who repeats the Lord's Prayer should read thi wk.” 
“ This is an excellent exposition of the Prayer which our Lord taught His disciples. The treatment is in nine 
chapters; the arrangement is helpful, and the expression clear.”—The Christian. 


These or any Books post free on receipt of Stamps or Postal Order. Address 
A. TRENGOVE, 26, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 








“ HOME WORDS” PUBLICATIONS. 
THE FIRESIDE ALMANACK. 


FOR 1890. 


is supplied printed in red and black, and with the five illustrations be — y coloure ed by in entirely new proce 
or, us In previous years , print ally n one colour (b mly (coloured, 14 » pe free, 2d.) Blaek, ld.3; 01 

free 14d). Lhe « loured p ictures have been specials y pared for ** The rik wich Al manack,” after a seri¢ 
experiments. Special attention is called to the selection of texts, mad expre sly by the Right Rev. 
Bishop of Kilaloe. The Record says, ‘‘ This Almanack cannot fail to be exe afin ‘ly popular in a localized form.’ 









Minist rs should send for a specimen. 


HIS GRANDFATHER'S BIBLE: le of Furness Fells. By 


the Rev. Canon Barpstey, M.A. 3s. 6d, 
FAITH’S ROCK OF REST. By the Rev. Caartes Butxock, B.D., 1s. 
MY BIBLE STUDY. by Frances Rowrey Havercar. 1s. (a cheap 
reprint from the lithographed 3s. 6d, edition.) 


THE CROWN OF THE ROAD. By the Rev. Cuantes Buxrock, 


B.D. Second Thousand. is. 


STEPHEN MAINWARING’S WOOING, and other Tales. 


By Eminy S. Hout, Mrs, Marsuautt, Mrs. Garnett, and the Rey. C. Warreine Barpsuey. 
2s, 6d. 
DAYSPRING: A Story of the time of William Tyndale. By Mrs. 


Marsuatu. Second Thousand. 5s, 

THE NAMELESS SHADOW. By Miss Gwerne. 5s. 

OLD OSCAR, THE FAITHFUL DOG, with Art Studies by 
Lanpseer. By G. H. Rei. 5s. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE LONDON DIRECTORY. by 


the Rev. Canon Barvstey, M.A, 3s. 6d. 


Fijth Th —_ N Ready. Paper covers, Now Ready. Paper vers, 6d. ; lim 
price Sd. ; limp cloth, Gd. ‘Strike the Anthem, ‘ the Song, 
y the Editor *HOME WORDS. Fireside harmony lo 


° COURTSHIP.” Th Home ‘Songste’ 


LADIES! Selected by the Editor of “ HOME WORDS. 


THE DUCHESS OF CONNAUGHT New Edition. In cloth, with two Illustrations, 2». bd. 


AND ‘* BRIDESMAID AND BRIDE.” 

A copy of Mrs. Johnson's book having been forwarded 
to Windsor by the Editor of The Fireside News, Sir 
Howard Elphinstone writes: “I am directed to state 
that Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Connanght has HOLD FAST BY YOUR SUNDAYS. 
great pleasure in accepting the copy by Mrs. Johnson.” 


Acopy will be sent post free to any address on receipt By the Author of “‘ Margaret’s Choice,” &c. 
of 3s. 6d., the published price. 7, Paternoster Square, 
E.C. 








Dedicated by permission to the EARL OF SHAFIES 
BURY. 


Review in “ Standard.”—* This charming and cheery 


headed loaned : vindication of the Divine Day of Rest.” 
Now Ready. NEW EDITION. pan a bound in 


two colours, white and violet cloth, be ed, worked 
in brown and gold, gilt edges, u a pan de 
piece, 3s. 6d. 


BRIDESMAID AND BRIDE; 


Or, Tue Brive Evecr. ’ HEART CHEER FOR 


By Mrs. JOHNSON, Author of * ‘Hints to Untrained 


Teachers,” &e. | HOME SORROW. 


Bound in rich cloth, gilt, with Illustrated Frontispiece. 
price 2s, 6d. 
LOYALLY LOVED = Guards against‘ pre cipitating consolation.’ "—Revie w. 
. “Contains many precious thoughts.’? — St. James’s 
By Mrs. GARNETT. Chronicle. 





A BOOK OF SYMPATHY FOR HOME SORROWERS 
Third Thousand, cloth, gilt, 1s. 





Selected by the Editor of “ The Fireside.” 


Lonvon : ‘‘ HOME WORDS” OFFICE, 7, Paternoster Square, E.C., and of all Booksellers. 
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Just Published, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The People of the Pilgrimage. 


AN EXPOSITORY STUDY OF THE “ PILGRIM’S 
PROGRESS” AS A BOOK OF CHARACTER. 


Second Series— 
HELPERS—FALSE PILGRIMS—ENEMIES. 
By the Rev. J. A. KERR BAIN, M.A. 


Ree ntly Published, Uniform with the above. 


THE PEOPLE OF THE PILGRIMAGE. 
Zivst Zevies—TRUE PILGRIMS. 


SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

** This is without exception the ablest work on ‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress’ that we have ever 
seen. It is written throughout with the sirength and grace of a literary master, and with 
much earnestness of purpose. It overflows with suggestive thought. We hasten to expres 
to Mr, Bain cordial gratitude (which will be shared by all intelligent students of Bunyan) for 
an exposition which is marked by masterly psychology, keen analysis of character, perception 
of spiritual analogies, and intense interest in human life. We are convinced that a large 
ant 





growing circle of readers will eagerly await the completion of this work, and that it will 
bring much distinction to its author.”—Literary World. 


“Lovers of Bunyan will undoubtedly be interested in a treatise which is something more 
than a merereiteration of the commonplaces of evangelical pietism, which really appeals to 
minds capable of thought, and which is possessed of considerable literary merit.”-—Scotsman 


“ This is a book of great originality and literary power. It is not a mere intelligent guide- 
book which one can consult easily as he walks through the wonderful portrait gallery in the 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress.’ It is an elaborate treatise upon the picturesque embodiment of evan 
gelical religion in the characters of Bunyan. Ministers who expound the ‘ Pilgrim's Progress’ 
will find in Mr. Bain’s book invaluable he Ip. It is, we believe, one of the most original and 
striking books on experimental religion that has appeared in Scotland for many years.” —Fre« 
Church College Quarterly. 


“Mr. Bain has been fortunate enough to take possession of a hitherto unappropriated 
subject. He has got the field to himself, and if we are not much mistaken, he will ‘ hold the 
field’ for a long time to come. His book is as edifying as it is attractive—edifying by its 
spirituality of tone, its searching discernment, its shrewd discrimination of Christian 
character and experience ; attractive by its style and scholarship, its literary elegance, it 
finish,”—Free Church Monthly. 


“ Yours is by far the best book I know on ‘ The Pilgrim,’ and I will have no difficulty now 
in replying to the many inquiries that are put to me as the best book I know on the subject.” 
—Rev, Atexanper Wuyre, D.D. 


EpinsurcH: MACNIVEN & WALLACE; Loynon: HODDER & STOUGHTON. 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS’ NEW LIST. 


Just Published, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE MODERN CHESS INSTRUCTOR. 
By W. Srernirz. 

Part I.—Containing Elementary Explanations for Beginners—The Description of Notations—A Telegraphic Chess 
Code—An E on the Principles of the Game and Analyses of Six Popular Openings, with Illustrative Games to 
each Opening, &c., Kc. The Appendix contains the games of the contest between Messrs. Steinitz and Tschigorin 
played at Havana in January and February, 1889, with Annotations by the Author. 

Just issued. 
THE WINNING OF THE WEST, from the Allechanies to the Mississippi, 
1769-1783, By Turopore Roosrve ir, Author of “The Naval War of 1812," “ Liunting Trips of a Ranch- 
man,” &c. 2 vols., 8vo, 21s. 


Extract from Author's Preface :—* In conclusion, I would say it has been to me emphatically a labour « 











write of the great deeds of the bor rder p ple. lam not blind to th tam lign 

of their many strong and good gualities. For a number of years I spent most er, 

and we ther nticrsman, The wild country in which we « l l und 

the far wer f y features in which the life ‘attloman on the Great Plains and 
ul a backwoodsinan in the nt for Yet tl 


mus and striking. We 


pou e and sha 
hor hu I stablished civil governme and red, on 
Lhe uk iong the wooded, precipitous foot tly as did th 
pior 5 ) ult their log-eabin beside C 

lnpatl vl 


ies. l wh ‘ é vanishing frontier lift 
the already long-vanished frontier life “of the —n st.” 


FROM JAPAN TO GRANADA. Sketches of Observation and Inquiry in a 
four round the World in 1887-8, by James Henny Cuarry, Ph.D, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


TARIFF HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. A Series of Essays by F. 


ssia, LL Assistant Professor of Political Economy in Harvard University. Post Svo, cloth, 5s. 
“Guth o eoublaaiion att rie and learning is seldom brought to b ipon the doctrine of Free Trade.”—Academy,. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE KNICKERBOCKER NUGGETS. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF THIS SERIES, 
XIl.—TALES BY HENRICH ZSCHOKKE, a selection translated by Parke 
GoDWIN and WILLIAM P, Prentice. 2s, 6d. 
XIII.—GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. By Jonaruan Swirr. A reprint of the 
early complete edition, very fully illustrated. 2 vols. 5s 


ls, 5s. 
VOLUMES ALREADY ISSUED. 
I. Select Tales from the Gesta Roma- VI. The Vicar of Wakefield. Ly GoLy 


nor . Translated from the Latin and with SMITH. With 32 Illustration after des ns by 

Notes by the Rev. C. Swan. os. 6d. ViniiaM Munreapy, R.A. 6d. 

Il. Headlong Hall and Nightmare VII. The Adventures of Baron "hee 
Abbey. By THostas Love Peacock. 2s. 6d chausen. From the best English and Germat 

P ; K. 2s. Gd. editions. Fully Illustrated. Qs. Gd. 


Ill. Tales from Irving. Selected from VIIL. Essays of Elia. By Cuarnes L 
mor Sketch I] ;’ “Tales of a Traveller, of : ‘ 5 
. vols O05. 
“ Wolfert’s Roost,” “Bracebridge Hall,” 2 5 see . 
vols. 5s. IX. Stories from the Italian Poets. 
7 ‘ar = omprisine Ds e, Tasso and Ariosto, with 
IV. The Bookof British Ballads. Edited . err I os ‘ meng Ms Live = = nius of th 
by 8. C. Hate. A fac-simile of the original authors. By Lasan Hows. 2 vis. 5s. 
edition, with illustrations by Creswick, GiL- me OR ad; 


ERT, and others. 3s. 6d. X. Irish Melodies. By Tuomas — 


V. Letters, Sentences, and Maxims. Fully Illustrated by D. Mactise. 3. 6d. 
By Lonp CHresterritLtp. Witha Critical Essay XI. The Ideals of the momuilies 3 or, 

by C. A. SAINTE-BEUVE. Qs. 6d. Great Words from Great Americans. Qs. 6 
* These Knickerbocker Nuggets’ are almost everything that can be wished. In size, in type, and in their neat 
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The Congregational Review. 


OCTOBER, 1889. 


MANSFIELD COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


We have pleasure in presenting to our readers a view of 
the college which not only gives a faithful idea of the noble 
building, or rather group of buildings, which the generous 
liberality of English Congregationalists has erected in the 
heart of Oxford, but reflects the highest credit on the ability 
of the artist. Of the institution itself we spoke with con- 
siderable fulness in our last number. It only remains to 
add here that the inaugural ceremony will take place on the 
14th and 15th of the present month. A sermon by Dr. 
Dale will be an appropriate opening, for to him more than 
to any other man belongs the honour of the undertaking, 
and no one can expound with greater cogency and eloquence 
the great spiritual truths which it is intended to promote. 
The proceedings of Tuesday will open with a devotional 
meeting and a Communion Service, at which Dr. Reynolds, 
a kind of doyen among our theological professors, will pre- 
side. Dr. Fairbairn’s inaugural address will follow. A 
luncheon, a concert of sacred music, and a reception at 
which many eminent representatives of other colleges 
and other churches are expected to be present, will com- 
plete the engagements of the day. The interest and 
importance of the occasion cannot easily be exaggerated. 
It marks an era in the history of Congregationalism. 
As with all new departures, there is a certain measure of 
anxiety as to the results on the future of our churches. 
| VOL. I. 21 
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But faith in God should convert such anxiety into confi- 
dence and hope. Just in so far as this house has been 
built for the glory of God, may we anticipate, without fear 
or doubt, a career of great and increasing usefulness. It 
is eminently satisfactory that the building will be opened 
practically free from debt. This fact is a proof of what Con- 
gregationalists can do when loving and forceful appeals are 
made to them. There were plenty of pessimists to pro- 
nounce the undertaking impossible, and to repeat the ery 
at each successive stage in its progress. The result is 
another sign that all things are possible to faith. Congre- 
gationalists have not yet learned their full strength. They 
can do greater things even than this, in the field both 
of Home and Foreign Missions. But the condition is 
that there shall be a faith which will raise men to a high 
level of Christian devotion and self-sacrifice, silence all 
jealousies, and teach both individuals and committees that 
between our organizations there can be no rivalry, except 
that of a holy emulation to do the best work for Christ. 
It is right to mention among the names of those whose 
untiring effort and unsparing generosity have contributed 
to the present happy result, Mr. Albert and Mr. Edward 
Spicer, the former as Treasurer, the latter as Chairman of 
Committee. Mr. W. H. Wills has not only been a liberal 
contributor, but has taken a lively and intelligent interest 
in the artistic and esthetic part of the undertaking. 


PROGRESSIVE CONGREGATIONALISM. 


In the weeks immediately preceding the autumnal assembly 
of the Union there is generally an outburst of criticism 
upon the general policy of Congregationalism and the 
doings of its societies and their officials. The approach 
of the meetings may, to some extent, account for this 
phenomenon which is so strictly regular in its recurrence. 
Besides, it is the dull time for newspapers, when in default 
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of some exciting case of murder or social scandal they 
open their columns for free discussion on some subject of 
a more or less sensational character. Religious journals 
have their own topics, and they do well to encourage the 
fullest ventilation of opinion with one condition only, that 
whenever attacks are made on individuals the assailant 
should not be allowed to skulk under any nom de plume. 

This year the crop of criticism seems to have been un- 
usually abundant. The reason is not far to seek. There 
are many signs of movement in the Congregational 
Churches. The more ardent spirits, and in this case the 
more ardent will probably prove to be the wiser too, are 
possessed with a passionate desire to make our Churches a 
more potent force in the evangelization of the country. 
They fret against restraints imposed by the traditions of 
the past, but altogether unsuited to the demands of an age 
restlessly impatient of everything which stands in the way 
of progress. They are free to confess their obligations to 
the fathers, but they insist that they will best honour their 
memory by keeping themselves in touch with the times as 
their fathers did with theirs. They have emancipated 
themselves from an idea once current, and advocated by 
one at least whom we hold in profound honour, that Con- 
eregationalism is a middle-class system, and insist that it 
is specially fitted for the people and must make its power 
felt among them if it is to live. In short, they are bent on 
aggression, and in their zeal for it are utterly contemptuous 
of the worship of the great goddess—Respectability. 

Of course some of their sayings and doings are very 
startling to men of timid spirit who scent heresy in every 
breach of routine, brand every reform as revolution, and 
prophesy disaster as the result of movement. Hence the 
agitation and uneasiness of which these newspaper discus- 
sions are the outward and visible sign. No doubt there are 
impatient spirits among the Forward party, who sometimes 
start very extreme ideas and make unreasonable complaints. 
But there is not a source of real difficulty. The vis inertic of 
conservative sentiment is the force which we have most to 
dread. There is no danger that we shall advance too 
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rapidly, very much that we may not advance rapidly 
enough. There is need for great plainness of speech and 
boldness of action on this point, for the worshippers of 
tradition and precedent are ready to profit by any signs of 
hesitation or cowardice. 

To begin with one of the weakest of these complaints. 
Here is “‘an old Congregationalist’”’ who writes to The 
Nonconjorimist in the following terms : 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Now that the strike is professedly over (although I fear that the 
same cannot be said of the troubles arising out of it), I would request 
you would allow me to enter my protest against the Memorial 
Hall being used so constantly in connection with a class of political 
and social questions, on which Congregationalists may and do most 
essentially differ. So much has this been the case of late that that 
official home of Congregationalism is becoming much more identified 
f religious principles, and this 


with such matters than — questions 
not always (unhappily) with satisfactory results 


We expect age to be cauti us, conservative, timid—al- 
though when it esc: upes the influences of these weaknesses 
and retains the enthusiasm of youth, while acquiring the 
mellowed wisdom of long experience, it has exceptional 
power. But under any conditions, we expect from its 
utterances a regard to facts and a reverence for principles. 
It seems to be an understood thing that when a grumbler 
has nothing else to say he shall have a fling at the Memo- 
rial Hall. It is simply a Congregational way. The Hall is 
the admiration and envy of other d pldnboak There 
seem to be some among ourselves who fail to appreciate its 
advantages. To judge from this letter, it might be supposed 
that Congregationalists are continua ay using the Hall for 
the purpose of advancing social and political movements, 
about which there is great difference of opinion in their 
own ranks. We fail to see th: at ther: would be any sub- 
stantial grievance even if this were the case. Surely an 
“old Congregationalist,” of all people in the world, has 
not become so nervous about free speech that he would 
prevent his brethren from meeting to advocate opinions 
from which he happens to dissent. It certainly was not 
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by pursuing such a policy that Congregationalism became 
the power it is to-day. Let it not be supposed that this 
sensitiveness is a heritage from the fathers, the best of 
whom were accustomed to speak with a boldness which 
would be deemed extravagant to-day. Our eritic would say 
that he does not care to be committed to some of these 
views, but how can he be committed by proceedings in 
which he takes no part? There is not one of us who 
would be willing to accept ‘‘ responsibility’ for everything 
that is said at Memorial Hall meetings, or even at the 
meetings of the Union itself. It is high time we rose 
superior to these grandmotherly fears. 

The “ old Congregationalist,” however, has forgotten a 
cardinal fact. Many, indeed most, of the meetings of which 
he speaks, are not Congregational meetings at all. This was 
the case with that called to express sympathy with the 
*dockers.” It was a gathering of such pastors and officers of 
the Free Churches in the metropolis, as chose to obey the 
summons. The Committee of Management-hired the Hall. 
Would an “old Congregationalist”’ have had the trustees 
refuse them its use? This would certainly have been 
an extreme stretch of repressive power. Before it is 
exercised, it would be well to have an ‘‘ Index Expur- 
gatorius” setting forth the subjects the discussion of 
which was to be forbidden in the Memorial Hall. It 
would be a novelty for Congregationalists to adopt this 
item from the policy of the Inquisition, and it would be 
startling indeed if the first entry in the black list were to 
be the prohibition of any meeting to show sympathy with 
the multitudes of starving poor, suffering in consequence 
of differences with their employers, about which there was 
not perfect agreement among Congregationalists. We 
can understand objections being raised to the letting of 
the Hall, and if those who make them can show how the 
expense of its maintenance is to be met, they are well 
entitled to consideration. For the present it is let, and 
it is simply childish for any man to fancy himself ag- 
grieved because it is let for the advocacy of opinions about 
which Congregationalists are not unanimous. If such a 
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conclusion were to be admitted, there are others of us who 
would have our ground of complaint as well as an “old 
Congregationalist,” unless, indeed, we were restrained by 
our faith in liberty of prophesying. 

The discussion as to the kind of questions which ought 
to be introduced at the Union meeting is a much more 
serious one. At present it has taken an acute form in 
consequence of Mr. Albert Spicer’s proposed paper on the 
Land Question, which has been criticised by Mr. Tebbutt 
of Blundisham in a style with which, happily, we are not 
familiar in our discussions. Before entering on the con- 
troversy itself, we must enter our protest against the endea- 
vour to restrict the freedom of the Union. It will certainly 
fail, but, in the meantime, it is certain to produce a good deal 
of unpleasant friction. Whether it may be wise to have one 
day devoted to subjects which by some are assumed to be 
outside the sphere of a Christian assembly is a fair question, 
although if it ever were to take a practical shape, there might 
be as great difliculty in drawing any line of separation as in 
distinguishing between matters to be delegated to an Irish 
Parliament, and those to be reserved for the Imperial 
Legislature. The truth is, this distinction between the 
religious and the secular, is being effaced by the growing 
conviction on the part of all earnest Christians that their 
religion must affect every department of life, and be 
supreme everywhere. We have only to look at the Church 
Congress in order to learn the folly of a narrow policy. 
Its success has been attained mainly by its breadth and 
comprehensiveness. It regards the Church as having 
universal interests, and if the Congregational Union fails 
to do the same, it must suffer by the comparison. 

Why should not the Congregational Union discuss such 
aspects of the Land Question as have close relation to its 
own work? At various points our Churches are brought 
into contact with a system which gave a certain warrant to 
the well-known saying of the old Duke of Newcastle, when 
he asserted that he had a right to do what he would with his 
own—lis own comprehending not only his vast estates, the 
houses that were erected on them, and the beeves which 
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fattened on their pastures, but the tenants by whom his 

farms were cultivated or his cottages occupied. The saying 

was intended to cover his claim to dictate their politics, but 

the principle underlying it would have given him an equal 

right to order what creed they should profess and at what 

church they should worship. No doubt these pretensions 

have always been modified in practice by a considerable 

number of landlords, and now they are abated even in 

theory. It is a mistake to suppose that they are dead, or 

even dormant. There are men too high-minded to abuse 

the power which the law gives, but it is still there; and, 

even at the risk of being pronounced ignorant or something 

worse by Mr. Tebbutt, we assert that its continuance is a 

hindrance to the nation’s progress, and a peril to our civil 

and religious liberty. The suffrage has been given to the 

agricultural population, but there are landlords still who, 

like the Duke of Newcastle, believe that the vote of the 

peasant on their estate belongs to them. Law has done 

much to secure perfect religious liberty, and perhaps has 

succeeded as far as is possible so long as a State Church 

, exists; but there are still landlords who do their utmost to 

deprive their tenantry of the right to worship God accord- 

ing to the dictates of their own conscience, by refusing sites 
for any Free Church building. 

There is one point relating to this difficulty of finding 
sites for places of worship which is apt to be overlooked. 
The refusal of the owner of some estate extending over 
miles, to sell a plot of land for a chapel, practically 
amounts to the extinction of religious liberty in a large 
district, and this is often prompted by the landlord spirit 
as much as by any religious feeling. An illustration 
will best bring out this point. A few years ago the 
writer of this paper went down to visit a pretty town in 
one of our beautiful rural districts. The town lies under 
the shadow of an historic mansion, the seat of a great peer, 
at that time esteemed one of the Liberal party, to which 
his family had given prominent men from generation to 
generation. The first point which became apparent to the 
visitor was that while this Whig magnate was a high- 
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minded and generous man, and in some respects one of 
the very best of landlords, he was not popular in the neigh- 
bourhood of his own mansion. The cause was his greed of 
land. Vast as was his demesne, his object was to extend it 
by taking into his own possession every leasehold that fell 
vacant, and purchasing every little freehold that came into 
the market. As the result, the pretty town which lay at 
his park gates was gradually being absorbed into a park, 
which already stretched over many miles of the fairest part 
of the region. 

This same spirit affected the work of the Dissenting 
chapel. The liberal and high-minded nobleman had no 
quarrel with Nonconformists, and no desire to hinder their 
work ; certainly no wish to be a tyrant over the consciences 
of his tenants. So far as we could understand, there was 
not a touch of the bigot in him, and his relations to the 
respected Congregational minister of the place were more 
than friendly. He was an open-handed helper of him and 
his work. But one thing he would not do—he would not 
give or sell a little plot of land, which was necessary to 
bring the chapel, hidden behind other houses, into the open. 
There was no objection to the chapel, but, as the minister 
and his friends were told, in the kindest and most courteous 
terms, but at the same time in the firmest and most un- 
compromising spirit, it was the fixed tradition of the family 
that land should not be sold. Will any one undertake to 
say that our Christian Churches and our denominational 
assembly have nothing to do with the law which renders 
this possible, that (with the exception of the farmers who 
may belong to them) they are not entitled to form an opinion 
on the law, or, if they have formed one, to express it? The 

ase cited is one exceptionally favourable to the landlord. 
He might have been a High Churchman, directed by his 
priest, and deeming himself bound in conscience to employ 
his power to put down Dissent. Such a man might be 
owner of an entire county, or, what would be of even more 
serious import, proprietor of a large town, or of some great 
district in the metropolis teeming with people, and he 
might issue his ukase, forbidding the erection of any Non- 
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conformist place of worship. Can it lie outside the sphere 
of the Christian Church to discuss such a system as that ? 

But there is another side to the question, that which 
Mr. Spicer describes as ‘‘ Christian economics,” and which 
he proposes chiefly to discuss. The problem of the East 
End of London and of certain districts in the South, which 
is, in fact, the problem of large districts in all our great 
cities, has to be dealt with. Its conditions are alarming 
statesmen, philanthropists, Christians. Gentlemen living 
in quiet homes in pleasant, rural districts, far removed 
from the scenes of want and misery and woe, may treat 
those whose hearts are moved to the very depths by them 
as dreamers or fanatics, but as an old ballad says, 


When ill indeed, 


E’en dismissing the doctor don’t always succeed. 


After Mr. Tebbutt has exhausted the vials of scorn and 
wrath which he has seen fit to pour out on the devoted 
heads of Mr. Spicer and the Congregational Union, or, 
rather, what he is pleased to call ‘the land clique” in it, 
the problem still remains, and he has not made the smallest 
contribution towards its settlement. Under the present 
system, agriculture has nothing to offer the vast majority 
of its most enterprising sons, who are forced from the 
country into the cities to increase the plethora of labour 
already there, and to swell the vast crowds who fight with 
each other for work, reducing wages to starvation point, and 
leaving those who cannot find a place among the underpaid 
toilers to clamour for charity or to prey upon society by 
every kind of fraud. Is the Christian Church to fold its 
arms in selfish indifference and profess that it has no 
concern in the redress of these evils? They affect its own 
spiritual work in the most direct manner. The physical 
condition and surroundings of these people, if they do 
not make all appeals of a spiritual nature hopeless, 
enormously increase the difficulties of the work. On every 
hand the pressure of that ever-growing host of competitors 
for the scanty wages of half-paid toil is felt, sinking the 
weak into lower and yet lower depths of want and wretched- 
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ness, and engendering in those who have any measure of 
success a bitter and sullen resentment against other men 
and a despairing unbelief in all goodness and in God. 

A very suggestive incident was told us by a devoted 
worker among this class. Meeting a quiet, respectable 
working man, a tram-car conductor, he handed him a tract. 
The man took it, looked at it closely for a minute or two, 
and then returned it, saying, “‘ Master, you have made a 
mistake; this can’t be meant for me.” Our friend, 
fancying that he might have given some other paper than 
that which he intended, looked at it, and finding that he 
had been right, asked, “Why is this not for you?” 
*“ Why, master,” was the reply, “‘ that supposes I have a 
soul. But I am one of those who can’t afford to have 
souls. We have only to work early and late weekdays 
and Sundays, and we have no time to think about souls.” 
Can any one who knows what the life of a tram-car man 
is, wonder at such an answer, or can he find any suflicient 
reply to it? The condition of these men is a reproach on 
our civilization as well as on our Christianity. They are 
the servants of great companies in which the shareholders 
evade the sense of individual responsibility, and the 
directors act as though their business were to make 
dividends, whatever comes of the bodies or the souls of 
their employs. But the tram-car man is one of the many 
products of a land system which is depleting our villages 
and crowding our towns. Even the Spectator, whose 
sensitiveness to the sufferings of the lower creation is so 
strangely dulled when it comes to deal with the woes and 
sorrows of men, sees that the strike of the dock labourers 
may be a gain if it diverts some of the trade from London 
to other ports of the kingdom. What we desire is a similar 
procedure in relation to labour, though by different means. 
One curse of our great towns is the continuous rush to 
them from the country, and one grand object of land 
reform is to stop the current by opening careers to the 
energetic and industrious on the land itself. ‘‘ How is 
it,” we said to the conductor of a tram-car in Liverpool 
with whom we were conversing on the grievances of his 
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class, ‘‘ you do not take steps to get all this altered?” 
** What can we do, sir?” was the reply. ‘If we were all 
to jack up our berths there are hundreds waiting to take 
them to-morrow.” Yes, and probably the respectable 
directors who are “‘ sweating” these men, keeping them 
on small wages, harassing them with the most minute 
and worrying inspection, and often mulcting them in 
heavy fines of whose justice they are unable to judge, are 
congratulating themselves on their humanity, because 
there is labour in the market which may be purchased 
at a lower price than they are paying these overtaxed 
slaves. 

So we come back to the old point. The land system is 
at the root of a large number of the social evils which are 
such hindrances to our Christian work. Mr. Albert Spicer 
is going to try and awaken the consciences of his friends 
and fellow-workers on the subject, and the Congregational 
Union has given him a platform. Mr. Tebbutt does not 
even wait to hear what he has to say, but at once directs 
against him all the artillery of his sarcasm and denunciation. 
There is never much use in combating the oracular utter- 
ances of the superior person, who simply tells those who are 
supposed to differ from him that they know nothing of the 
matters whereof they speak. The controversy has to be 
referred to the tribunal of public opinion; to whose un- 
favourable verdict Mr. Spicer’s critic must by this time 
have become tolerably well accustomed. There is one 
point only which must have a passing notice. The eighth 
commandment is summoned for the purpose of covering 
Mr. Spicer and his sympathizers with shame. It has done 
such efficient service in the Irish land question that it is 
hoped it may be equally useful in relation to that of Eng- 
land. We wonder men who wish to be fair and impartial 
do not shrink from the use of such a weapon. Mr. Henry 
George may or may not be visionary, but at all events he 
meant to be just. We do not profess agreement in his 
theories, but he has brought together a startling array of 
facts. If his critics, instead of flourishing the Eighth 
Commandment before us, would supply an exhaustive 
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examination of the facts, correcting them where they 
need correction, and drawing sound inferences if Mr. 
George has reasoned falsely, they would do more to ad- 
vance their own cause than by this attempt to buttress up 
the injustices of the land system by means of the De- 
calogue. Surely the Eighth Commandment is not to be 
read, “ Thou shalt not interfere with the English landlord.” 
If these gentlemen, who are so fond of trying to convict 
land reformers of moral offences, are prepared to appeal to 
Scripture, to Scripture let them go. It is the last court of 
whose decisions those who are labouring for a more equit- 
able system of land tenure need to be afraid. 

In the name of all that is courteous and just we must 
enter a final word of protest against the treatment Mr. 
Spicer has received in this controversy. The service on 
which he has entered cannot be a pleasant one, but it has 
been prompted by strong conscientious convictions. We 
wait to hear what he has to suggest, and object to have it 
discounted by the suggestion that he favours an immoral 
policy of confiseation. The Union will not be asked to 
interfere with the functions either of the Legislature or the 
Agricultural Society. It will look at the whole subject 
from its own independent standpoint—one, unfortunately, 
to which neither the one body nor the other has given 
sufficient attention. The aim will be to influence public 
opinion in favour of a much-needed reform. It will be for 
experts to point out any mistakes in facts or fallacies in 
argument, and it may be for them to put into definite shape 
the legislation which is much needed. But experts in any 
department are rarely enthusiasts for reform. They are 
much more likely to be found among those who are so eager 
to pick out the motes in the eye of reforms, that they for- 
get the beams that are in the existing systems. 

The objection to the introduction of Mr. Spicer’s paper 
is, in essence, the same with that of an ‘‘ old Congrega- 
tionalist”’ to the meetings in the City Temple and the 
Memorial Hall to express sympathy with the strikers, and 
it is one with which it is necessary to grapple firmly and 
decisively. If we were to look at it in the light merely of 
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selfish expediency, we are bound to demur to it. Cardinal 
Manning consults no one, and listens only to the voice of 
his own conscience and of God when the cause of righteous- 
ness and humanity seems to demand his interference. Is 
the Congregational minister to be less free? If he is, he 
must be prepared to see his influence on public opinion 
pass away from him. If we turn to Protestant churches, 
which are generally regarded as less pronounced in favour 
of progress, and who have certainly not hitherto been so con- 
spicuous in the struggles for liberty in this country, we learn 
the same lesson. Presbyterianism, importing into England 
the spirit which has long honourably distinguished it on the 
other side of the border, gives us John MeNeill, whose popu- 
lar sympathies, which are begotten of deep Evangelical 
convictions, are so intense that they find expression in lan- 
guage which at times is more vehement than guarded ; while 
the foremost man in the Methodism of to-day is Hugh Price 
Hughes, who sees that if Methodism is to live it must be a 
religion of the people. If at a time like this Congrega- 
tionalism were to abandon the honourable position it has 
so long held, it would throw away its power in thus for- 
getting alike its principles and its traditions. 

The issues which are at stake in this controversy as to 
the relations of ministers and churches to the questions of 
the times are far more vital than is at first apparent. The 
common reproach of our enemies has been that the Con- 
gregational system made the minister the slave of his 
congregation, and that he only dared prophesy smooth 
things which would be acceptable to them. This has 
always been met with an indignant denial, and, if proper 
allowance be made for the weakness of individuals, that 
denial has been fully justified. No one who has any 
intimate knowledge of Congregational ministers would 
question the independence of the class. But circumstances 
have recently put a much heavier strain upon their loyalty 
and courage than any which they have known in the past. 
Hitherto their congregations, largely composed of the middle 
classes, have been in political sympathy with their pastors, 
and with the exception of a limited section with tendencies 
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more or less distinctly pietistic, have rejoiced to see them 
earnest in the commoncause. But the middle classes have 
seen most of their grievances redressed and are sure to be 
more divided on politics in the future than they have been 
in the past. The inference drawn by some is that, there- 
fore, our ministers and our public assemblies should 
maintain silence. We venture to think that this is a very 
cowardly policy, and that, if it be pursued, Congregational- 
ism will be robbed of the moral power which two centuries 
of loyal adherence to the cause of liberty and progress 
have secured it. The men who ask their ministers to be 
silent when their conscience bids them speak, are asking 
them not only to sacrifice their manhood, but to be traitors 
to their Lord. The absurd idea that a minister commits 
his congregation by every utterance of his is only another 
side of the same strange misconception of their relative 
positions. The minister has no right to expect his congre- 
gation to follow him; it is preposterous for the congregation 
to restrict his utterances, especially outside his own 
pulpit. 

As to our united action, we are in danger of being so 
tender of the rights of minorities as to forget that a 
majority has its rights also, and that when forced to a 
definite issue they must be supreme. The reason, probably, 
is that organized action is of comparatively recent date, 
and that the Union is a Conference, not a Legislative 
Assembly. Let it be added there is need for more 
magnanimity all round. Especially would we deprecate 
the tone adopted by some of those who regard themselves 
as the “‘ Forward” party. In their zeal to preach the gospel 
to the poor there is no need to censure and abuse all other 
classes. The well-to-do have souls which need to be cared 
for; and amid the enthusiasm for missions to the slums, it 
is not necessary to forget that terraces and crescents may 
need missions also. Christian ministers must ever be in 
sympathy with the poor and suffering; but whenever they 
introduce a class spirit into their advocacy of the popular 
cause they sacrifice their true strength. Their power lies 
in the absence of anything approaching a partizan temper. 
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They are no more justified in abusing the rich than in 
neglecting the poor. There is, in truth, great need of a 
preaching of a gospel to the rich, even to the richer mem- 
bers of the churches, many of whom need to be more fully 
instructed as to the service which they have to render both 
to God and to man. But it is a work which needs to be 
done sympathetically. We do not desire churches either 
of rich or of poor, but those in which rich and poor meet 
together, rejoicing that the Lord is the Father of them all. 
Those who are to gather such churches must have a broad 
and intelligent humanity, free from class feeling either on 
one side or the other. 


THREE ASPECTS OF A GREAT REALITY. 


‘* EVANGELICAL RELIGION” is‘a phrase capable of a variety 
of uses and several distinct interpretations. The Free 
Churches of England do not and cannot monopolise it. 
The Protestant Churches of France and Germany have used 
it with a much wider significance than that customarily 
recognized in England. Unitarians on the one side, and 
Jesuits on the other, insist that they hold and proclaim the 
gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ. Every section of the 
Church of England, whether thus designated or not, claims 
to be essentially Evangelical, and to offer glad tidings of 
great joy to all mankind. Some have so widened the 
meaning of Evangelical religion as to identify it with some 
general statement that all is well with everybody; others 
hold, alas! that the Lord will have merey on very, 
very few. Some who would not repudiate the hallowed 
name declare that positive or definite ideas about the 
Godhead, the salvation of the soul, the future life, are 
perilous and misleading ; that ‘‘ the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man,” is an all-sufficient creed; that 
the whole of Christian ethic is summed up in doing justly, 


loving mercy, walking humbly. But others have narrowed 
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the term ‘‘ Evangelical” to a specialized group of doctrines 
concerning the Fatherhood of God, concerning the Divine 
purposes and actions, and concerning the person and work 
of Christ. They have included under it a carefully ela- 
borated theory of redemption, and a subtle reconciliation 
of Divine sovereignty and Divine equity, a logical harmony 
of Divine love and Divine justice. 

Some of the difficulty of definition is reduced by remem- 
bering that the phrase “Evangelical Religion’ covers 
three entirely distinct objects of thought, which though they 
are closely, perhaps vitally, connected, can be reviewed 
separately. Thus it often is held to mean, the Blessed life 
itself, the spiritual condition, the habitual state of mind, 
the real character, in which the Christian in his religious 
experience differs from that of all other religious persons 
whatever. May we not say that all Christian experience is 
practically identical in essence ? The earnest Quaker and 
the spiritual Romanist, the Neo-theologian and the stiffest 
Calvinist, the Plymouth Brother and the devout Ultra- 
montane, agree in their realization of the Divine and 
blessed life imparted to them by the Holy Spirit. There 
are experiences common to the whole of the kingdom of 
Christ. As a mother’s love is the same from Greenland to 
Malabar, so the Divine life is identical wherever it is in 
veritable activity. 

But, secondly, the term Evangelical is used to denote the 
truth, the apprehended reality, which sustains this Divine 
life, and apart from which, the startling and wonderful 
facts of Christian experience become vain and vapid, or 
even cease to be. Here comes in the element of diver- 
gence, and even that of antagonism, some seeing and 
maintaining, with far greater particularity than others, 
the facts and principles out of which they believe that their 
common spiritual life really springs. The blessed life itself 
is starved in some by the poverty of their faith; it may be 
smothered in others by the very abundance and complexity 
of its sustenance. 

Again, thirdly, amongst such as are one in the Divine life, 
and are also virtually, if not actually, agreed in their ideas 
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of Christian truth, profound differences arise in defining 
the way, the method of appropriating the truths of the 
gospel or receiving the full advantage of the supreme 
reality, and it becomes here a serious question whether 
such as differ toto cwlo, can concede the name of Evan- 
gelical to each other. Moreover, the issue is confused by 
the numerous rivals which Evangelical religion, whether it 
be regarded as a way, a truth, or a life, has had to encounter ; 
and not only by rivals, but by bitter and determined foes. 

Let us first of all examine the essential feature of this 
BLESSED LIFE. 

What is the life which all those who call themselves 
Evangelical Christians aim at, propose to themselves, pray 
for, proclaim as the crown of all endeavour? Reflecting 
on the recorded yearnings, the devotional literature, the 
meditations of Christian men of different schools, and 
listening for many years, in all kinds of places, to the 
prayers and songs of brothers striving after the best known 
to them, it seems to me, if I may dare put it into compre- 
hensive form and almost in a single word, that it is Recon- 
ciliation through union to Christ with the Living God. These 
yearning, praying souls have seemed to me always to 
mean what I have said—the desire has shaped itself into a 
thousand varying forms, it renews itself with every fresh 
experience of life, it arises with every consciousness of sin, 
of helplessness, and insignificance, and in every night of 
sorrow ; it breaks forth in times of bereavement and fear, 
in face, too, of every grave responsibility or great duty, 
and it becomes translated into words our Lord has put 
upon our lips: Thy will be done—done to me, for me, in 
me, by me, as it is done in heaven. 

It is often a piteous, passionate cry after a seeming 
impossibility. It asks for a miracle to be wrought in con- 
sciousness. To one the august grandeur of God’s nature 
represses or crushes the soul, to another the mystery and 
magnificence of the universe overwhelm the imagination ; 
now it is a sense of sin, and again the sense of evil; but 
the difficulties and fears of doom, and the conviction of un- 
worthiness and sin, vanish in the belief of the Christian 
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heart, and reconciliation flows like a river and righteous- 
ness as the waves of the sea. There is a full moral 
surrender and a perfect peace. 

Millions of our fellow creatures, of our non-Christian 
brethren, for untold ages have had a perfectly different 
experience. They, with us and with many Christian souls, 
have laboured under a sense of evil and of curse. They 
have groaned over their irremediable fate. They are angry 
with their hereditary entail of doom, and have sought by 
endless expiations to fulfil their destiny ; others have 
resented their circumstances, or their birth, or their luck, 
and in one form or other have been aiming or hoping for 
utter obliteration of consciousness, either to get rid of self 
or of God. This is a very ancient and, alas, a very modern 
rival, too, to the Evangelical consciousness of peace and 
reconciliation with God. We need not travel to an Oriental 
monastery, or to avowed disciples of Nihilism, to find men 
and women whose aim is to crush and stifle emotion, to 
hush their conflict of soul by preoccupation and pleasure, 
to be rid of their quarrel with God by forgetting Him, or 
te escape the agony of contemplating sin and doom by 
ignoring both. Now, the Christian man’s experience is 
much more than a sense of the evil that is in the world. 
His heart is a heart broken over the sorrows of the 
creature. He has a tender and sensitive spirit even for his 
own pain. He is often in bondage because not reconciled 
to death. But his strong peculiarity is that he is borne 
down and crushed, not so much by a sense of eril as by a 
sense of sin. His personal discord with the Supreme Will 
is his deepest pain. The holier he is, the more he 
humbles himself and accuses himself before the Absolute 
Perfection, and in face of the changeless order is patiently 
waiting evermore on the holy will of the Almighty Father. 

There is one unique exception to this rule. He who set 
forth the loftiest standard of right never betrayed the 
faintest consciousness of unrest or the smallest shrinking 
from the application of the standard to Himself. But all His 
disciples have utterly failed in this respect to follow Him. 
They call themselves with the utmost sincerity by names 
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that reveal the abandonment of any self-justification. 
They only become ‘‘ confident” in “ self-despair.” The 
most pitiful wails over personal sinfulness and conscious 
guilt have sounded from the hearts of the purest and best 
of men. 

In this there have been striking and impressive rivalries 
to Evangelical experience. The most religious men of the 
East have been driven by the sense of sin, by a knowledge 
of broken caste, of ritual impurity, to strange excesses’ of 
expression and of expiation. They have had recourse to 
pilgrimage and ruinous sacrifice, to torture, and even to 
self-immolation, to be rid of the crushing curse of sin. 

But again, we need not travel to the far East to measure 
the angle which is subtended by the consciousness of intole- 
rable burden and fear. The whole of Europe and parts of 
Asia and Africa have been marked bythe presence of monastic 
orders and conventual rules, which have made hundreds of 
thousands of Christians impose upon themselves the most 
severe penalty in order to wrestle with and overcome the sense 
of sin. We may mourn over this Manichean admixture with 
Christian ideas. We cannot scorn it. We dare not speak 
cynically of the age-long struggle between the sanctified will 
and the unsanctified emotions of men. Simeon Stylites 
has been justly represented as calling aloud from his pillar 
at the close of his thirty years of self-immolation :— 


\ltho’ I be the basest of mankind 

From sealp to sole, one slough and crust of sin, 
Unfit for earth, unfit for heaven, scarce meet 
For troops of devils mad with blasphemy, 

[ will not cease to grasp the hope I hold 


Of saintdom, and to clamour, mourn, and sob, 
Battering the gates of heaven with storms of prayer, 
Have mercy, Lord, and take away my sin! 
in this attitude of fear and ignorance of love there is no 


Evangel and no Blessed Life. Stylites was but the pre- 
cursor of Luther in his early days, as we see him, kneeling 
ip and down the Santu Seria in Rome, agonizing over a 
sense of sin which he could not throw off. Nor is this 


specious perversion of Christian experience extinct. The 
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idea of the incarnation and sacrifice of our Lord is still so 
abortive in many Christian minds that the principle even 
now sways a vast number of our contemporaries, that only 
by like self-mortification can any relief be found from the 
intolerable burden. To such as these we are anxious to set 
forth the grand essential, in which Christian experience 
and life differ from all other forms of religious experience. 

The central feature and spirit of it seems to shape itself 
as a blending in one indivisible act of the sense of sin with 
the sense of deliverance from it, and this in union with 
Christ and by losing ourselves to One who expresses for us 
all our peril and all our hope. This BLEssED LIFE is a 
mysterious union of sorrow with joy, itis a bitter ery for 
help with the answer of love, it is a poignant self-con- 
demnation bursting into loud hosanna. The anguish and 
tears of penitence are transmuted into a deep peace and 
rapturous joy. The sense of insignificance is not abolished, 
but transfigured by the gleam of heavenly light which 
reveals to us our littleness and God’s greatness, our own 
exceeding sinfulness and His sublime and incomprehensible 
and immeasurable affection for us. 

The blending of these opposite emotions pervades the 
entire New Covenant, and is the distinctive sign of that 
full reconciliation with God of which it speaks, and with 
which itis replete. Moreover, it expands into theentire realm 
of the inner life. This sorrow over sin gives its chief smart to 
all other human grief, to all the fierce conflict with the provi- 
dential order of things, to all our experiences of life and 
death, of loss and pain, to the smiting down of our earthly 
prospects and to the fearful anticipations of evil for one’s self 
and for the world. The Christian heart has faced all these 
with a sublime submission. So good does God seem in His 
forgiving love, that His will is welcomed as emancipation 
from curse, conscience is justified, the heart appeased, and 
the conflict is over. This form of religious life has un- 
doubtedly many formidable rivals. Our missionaries have 
to encounter it in the whole domain of Islam, and wher- 
ever the bare sense of the supremacy of fate nerves 
maukind to face the inevitable. There is, moreover, a 
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vast amount of it in the Englishman’s stolid acceptance of 
things as they are, and that unspeculative agnosticism 
which bows unrepiningly to nature. We have to bring out 
strongly before our fellow-countrymen the hall-mark of the 
Christian life: satisfaction with God in spite of the appa- 
rently insuperable obstacles, full moral surrender and 
reconciliation with Him, come what may. 

Another quasi-religious experience confronts us. We all 
encounter it. It does not look into the future, or into the 
Infinite ; it is stripped of associations and fellowship with 
any known religious type, and is unsusceptible to any 
transcendental consideration whatever, and it yet prevails 
in many Christian congregations. I refer to that larva 
form of life—if it be life at all—which is egregiously and 
preposterously content with itself and with its habitual 
round of business and amusement; which values Chris- 
tianity and its profession by the respectability it produces, 
or fosters and judges the work of the Christian Church 
solely by the test of statistics and practical life. The 
createst word it knows runs thus: ‘‘He can’t be wrong 
whose life is in the right;” the rightness itself being 
measured by the easy maxims of the clique with which it 
is conversant. The feeling of responsibility towards God 
is obliterated ; the fear of retribution stamped out; and in 
place of the medieval inferno, purgatory and paradise, are 
substituted the dicta of society, the sanctification of death 
and the art of the undertaker ; a comedy which transforms 
every dead man into a saint, and bids all wait their turn 
for glory. This is our most formidable rival. This is the 
parasitic growth which is living upon and sucking out the 
spiritual force of much of our organized Church life. The 
unintelligence, colour-blindness, and crass ignorance of 
miliions outside of all religious organizations, manifesta- 
ting a religious experience of so low a type as this, is the 
condition of things which we ought to deplore, if we do not 
affect to do so. This apathetic death-sleep we are bound, 
if we love either God or man, to break with trumpet peals. 
Almost any heresy, any scepticism, any stir of conscience 
produced by honest men, who have looked on and felt the 
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life and death of Incarnate God, from the Flagellants to 
the Salvation Army, seems preferable to this plague and 
black-death of the moral and religious life of multitudes. 

Notwithstanding these rivalries and antagonisms to the 
Divine, the supernatural and blessed life, and before taking 
another step may we not pause to ask: Is there not in this 
region of veritable experience a vast platform or a place 
cleared for sympathy, heroism, and service? May not the 
glowing joy which fills the reconciled heart and spiritual 
man confer for us a real sense of brotherhood with every 
man who can join us in our praise? Is not Christian 
hymnology, as evolving itself at the present hour, a proof 
that crossing all our doctrinal standards and church forms, 
a glorious catholicity prevails, whereby we can anticipate 
a time—nay, an eternity—in which ‘ we shall clasp 
inseparable hands in joy and bliss, in over-measure for 
ever’? 

II. I must not delay here, but must remind you that we 
frequently mean by the term Evangelical religion, the 
rruTH, the apprehended reality, out of faith in which the 
Christian life, as I have attempted to state it, springs. 

Christianity does not differ from other religious systems 
in its code of social laws, but it gives them wider applica- 
tion, and demands a righteousness more complete and 
noble than that professed by Scribe or Pharisee, stoic or 
mystic; nor is the Christian faith to be differentiated from 
all others in its delineations of the future life. There are 
many systems of thought which venture here into pre- 
sumptuous detail. The biblical idea of retribution is, 
however, the most imposing of all, because it predicts 
results corresponding to character and conduct, the issues 
and outcome of the blessed life, and because it combines 
justification by faith with judgment according to works. 
It does not narcotize the subject of doom by the myrrh and 
aloes of transmigration and of the non-consciousness of 
soul, but it individualizes men, and brings each of us face 
to face with a Righteous Father and a Judge of quick and 
dead. 

Christianity, again, is not essentially differentiated from 
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other religions by its humanity, for other faiths (notably 
Buddhism) have overleapt the boundaries of caste and 
family and nation; but it does transcend them all by two 
great sovereign ideas, the idea of God and the idea of Salva- 
tion. (A) The idea of God. In our deep conviction the 
Christian conception of the Godhead answers the unsatis- 
fied cravings of the whole world. This sublime idea is 
sufficient to evoke and blend as no other can do or has 
ever done, the sense of sin and helplessness with the sense 
of reconciliation and deliverance. The Almighty One of 
the Oriental and European Deist compels submission to 
fate and fosters indifference to sin. The Eternal Father, 
our Father in heaven, overwhelms and uplifts, terrifies and 
soothes, commands and comforts, is faithful and just in 
forgiving sin—by the force of one exceeding self-manifes- 
tation, viz., the light of the knowledge of His glory in the 
face of our Lord Jesus Christ. By reason of the absolute 
perfection of God, His awful holiness and purity, His 
righteousness, His impartiality and resistless power, Chris- 
tian ideas and feelings towards God are more searching 
and humbling than in any other religious experience known 
to history; and yet we find them relieved, tempered, 
adjusted by the fact that the infinite holiness of God is 
sublimely compatible with His essential, eternal, all-em- 
bracing love. The dogmatic, positive truth about God that 
produces this combination, this potent adjustment of con- 
ceptions, is the most amazing generalization of facts which 
has ever laid hold of the human mind. Christianity has 
not formulated under the teaching of nature, conscience, 
or Scripture, two Gods—one a destroyer and another a 
preserver ; one Being who is infinitely and imperturbably 
just, and another Being inexpressibly tender, placable, and 
long-suffering; one pitiless, inexorable, almighty — and 
another pitiful, gentle, and loving. Nor, further, do Chris- 
tians hold and teach a Father who is holy, stern, and 
wrathful, and a Son who is compassionate and sympathiz- 
ing. Such a misrepresentation has had some countenance 
in a few of our obsolete hymns and our ignorant rhetoric ; 
but we are profoundly warned against it, by our common 
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conviction that in the One Eternal God we have a twofold, 
nay, a threefold activity, which presents this blended aspect 
of His Eternal Nature. At one and the same time, in the 
blaze of Divine glory which bursts from the life, and cross, 
and victory of our Lord Jesus Christ, we feel and recognize 
a fire of blended holiness and love, submitting to which, 
surrendering ourselves to which, our sin, with all its con- 
sequences, shrivels up and disappears. The perfect human 
sympathy and lofty standard of Jesus, with His utter 
abandonment to the will of the Father even unto death, 
show us that the Divine and human have been in Him 
absolutely united. The infinite wrong of sin adequately 
emphasized, condemned, and covered, convinces and satis- 
fies us that the mercy freely promised is rational, available, 
and triumphant over intolerable fear. The mystery of 
redemption is often and perilously represented as a finite 
event in the biography of God, but the doctrine of the 
Cross is, in fact, an unveiling of an eternal fulness of 
character, activity, and goodness. What the infinite God 
showed Himself to be on the cross of Jesus and in the 
exaltation of the Christ, He must by His essential nature 
have been from before all worlds, and He must be at this 
moment, and He will prove Himself to be for ever and ever ! 
Che Christ is the same yesterday, so that we have our key 
to the mysteries of the past history of man within and 
beyond the pale of the Old Covenant. He is the Lamb 
slain from the foundation of the world. But He is “ the 
same to-day.” It is as if at this moment the awful activi- 
ties of Calvary and of Olivet were in process of enaction 
for our personal help and consolation, for the redemption 

f mankind, for the propitiation of the sins of the world. 
He will be the same jor ever. He will never change. He 
will in all worlds and to all His creatures be the absolute 
blending of righteousness and love, of burning wrath 
against sin, of inexplicable, but infinite and inexhaustible, 
love to the sinner. These are some of the leading central 
realities of Evangelical religion considered as a trutu, but 
‘oupled with them there is a further announcement and 
experience of Divine power and love, holiness and mercy, 
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not objective to us, but actually working upon and within 
us. That Hoxy Sprrrr, in which we are assisted to realize 
as an object of thought the oneness of the Father and the 
Son, through all imaginable duration, is able to effect the 
union between our own souls and God, to regenerate, to 
renew and glorify human nature in all its organs and 
individuals, to impart the Divine life that is in Christ. 
Now He speaks within men, blending His word with 
conscience, in still, small voice—anon, lifting prophetic 
men above the dead level of humanity, and again providing 
a revelation and exerting a force which convicts the world 
of sin and righteousness and judgement, and evermore 
bringing about those common convictions and that intense 
life which lift sanctified men up into the very unity of the 
Father and the Son with each other. 

But Evangelical religion, considered as a truth, has had 
throughout all history to encounter sad rivalry and subtle 
opposition, much misrepresentation and condemnation. 
Some of these ancient rivals have their modern propaganda 
at the present hour, and we have serious reasons to ponder 
the methods of removing the incubus and cloud which rest 
upon the understanding and conscience of men. 

We have to encounter all around us the veiled Buddhism 
of certain forms of speculative religion, which dispense 
with the thought of God, which therefore openly repudiate 
the Christ as God-man, which declare that sin is a mis- 
nomer because the will is absolutely determined, and that 
pardon is impossible because supernatural obliteration of 
consequences of any action is immoral, unthinkable, and 
ubsurd. 

We are told by a popular writer that the Bible has much 
to teach us if we substitute “nature” for God and 
‘humanity ” for Christ throughout its pages. Do we 
realize how these rivalries of God’s truth are eating out 
the hearts and sympathies and hopes of our young people, 
quenching their enthusiasm, providing excuses for their 

indifference, and drying up their spirits ? 

The consolations and warnings of what is called Nature 
ean only be realized by narrowing our contemplation for 
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the time to antagonistic suggestions of her sumptuous love- 
liness or her inexorable judgments, or at least her unex- 
plained cruelty. It is only in the gospel that we find these 
teachings so blended as to exercise a moral suasion. The 
Cross is the observatory of the Universe. In ancient times 
a most subtle rivalry was set up to the faith of the martyv1 
Church in the philosophical position that the Divine 
nature of the Son of God was a secondary, a created deity, 
and that the Son of God incarnate was after all no veritable 
union of God and man, but a tertium quid, neither God 
nor man, an ethnic demi-god not strong enough to save, 
not man enough to sympathize with us, to understand us, 
or deliver us from our inexorable fate. Virtually men 
have under this teaching lost their Divine Saviour, and 
been bereft of sufficient motive to follow His lead or obey 
His commands, unable to trust in His almightiness, 
stranded in their deepest agonies, alone and not self- 
reliant in their hour of utmost need. The modern and 
most seductive rival to the truth of the Incarnation is th« 
substitution of ‘‘ humanity ” for Christ. We are as willing 
as some of those who take this ground, to think and say 


that the humanity of Christ is the highest revelation of 


God, and to accept the Word of Christ as the Word of the 
Eternal, the features of His humanity as the highest con- 
ceivable ideal of man. But we have been recently told 
that Positivism, which is a development and improvement 
upon Christianity, has sent the wave of humanity pulsat 
ing through the churches, and saving them from extinction. 
Yet from Patristic and Medieval times to the present hour, 
the glory offered to the God-Man has been one perpetual 
gush of love and practical service to every child of man. 
Christian believers, Evangelical spirits, not only love Him 
because He first loved them, but they love every soul! of 
man because He has loved it. But we have to go furthe: 
with our contemplations of the perfect man, and if we do 
not hold and press the inevitable conclusions to be drawn 
from a heart-felt recognition of the Divine elements revealed 
by that humanity, we brush away the hands that are 
clutching at the life-boat. The very humanity of Christ 
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becomes unreal and untrustworthy if we do not grasp the 
Divinity which explains it. ‘“ Have I been so long time 
with you, and yet hast thou not known Me, Philip?” 
“He that hath seen Me (seen My humanity as it really is), 
hath seen the Father.” 

We are earnestly convinced with the authors of the great 
historic creeds, that those who have grasped the Divine 
incarnation, are holding implicitly all the realities that are 
indissolubly associated with it; yet it will be perilous to 
the highest interests of Christian truth if ominous silence 
should be maintained as to the unique force and awful 
significance of what the Son of God accomplished for the 
human race in His sufferings and death, in His exceeding 
bitter cry, in His transcendent victory. If Christ be what 
He said that He was, the agony and bloody sweat, the cross 
and passion, the precious death and glorious resurrection, 
have a meaning for us that no other event in the history of 
the world canclaim. The following of His steps is a phrase 
very easy to speak of, but even if we could do it, it most 
inadequately represents what we should do with Him that 
we call Christ. I do not think that Evangelical truth 
recognizes in the sorrow of our Lord any mere or one-sided 
demonstration of Divine love. If we could not see more 
than an exhaustive presentation of patient submission to 
intolerable wrong, if we could not grasp the sacrificial 
work, the demonstration herein of love and the rational 
basis for pardon, I own that the whole teaching of the 
Cross would, like the solemn parodies of it in heathendom, 
shake my confidence in the Divine Government. If Christ 
was not doing more than reveal the transcendent beauty of 
His own patience how exasperating are the risks of good- 
ness! If all that that Cross means is that we must try and 
be patient, enduring, loving to the bitter end—of course we 
must, but if that be all—then the crystal waters fail, and 
we are thirsty still. 

There is one rival to the truth on which Evangelical 
experience rests, which is far more potent and persuasive 
than any other. Indeed, the most intense believer in the 
great propitiation can proclaim it without the least dis- 
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loyalty to the gospel. Verily it is a gospel, a message of 
surpassing power, it we can accept it. 1 refer to the 
dogmatic assertion of the Fatherhood of God as a truth 
sufficient in itself to produce all distinctively Christian 
experience. This opens a very great discussion. ll 
Christian men own that access to the heart of the Father 
is the end of the entire struggle after the blessed life. 
They hear the words of Jesus, ‘‘ The Father Himself loveth 
you because ye have loved Me and believed that I came 
forth from God.” The filial joys of the elder brother are 
objects of our constant endeavour. But, oh, how the 
broken heart of man has cried out for a Father and been 
unable to believe that he has found one, until Jesus proved 
it to him. It was no prophetic ipse dizit, but a revelation 
of the Father, when He shed His blood for the remission 
of sin and gave His life, His Spirit, to be the life of the 
world. If we hide from thought what the Lord has done 
to emphasize and unveil the Father’s love at its greatest 
and best we dare not tell men that God loved them or the 
world. But if we deeply feel that Christ is lifted up, and 
set forth as the propitiation, then we have no misgiving 
about the Father’s heart. It is strange that some of those 
who are most anxious to proclaim the Fatherhood of God 
seem to ignore the highest proof, we had almost said the 
only satisfactory proof, of it. 

Leaving the Christian-Evangelical doctrine of God let 
us consider in few words (B) the Evangelical conception of 
Salration, with its rivals. Doubtless salvation is de- 
liverance from the shame, the curse, the power, and the 
punishment of sin. It is the recovery of the ideal of man, 
it is the restoration of relations dislocated by sin, the 
reception of the Divine and the Christ-life into the soul. 

Many urge so strongly that salvation is not merely sal- 
vation from death, but from sin, that they seem to ignore 
the fact that we are saved by Christ from hell. 

An atoning sacrifice which brought us unsanctified and 
without holy longings, and with no germ of a new obedi- 
ence, into the presence of God, into the embrace of the 
Father, would be immoral, and even ghastly. A full sal- 
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vation is not deliverance from doom and pain only, but 
one from sin and sinfulness. 

But, again, in proclaiming salvation from sinfulness, it 
is possible so to exaggerate the need of sanctification as to 
forget and hide the ground on which it rests ; so to set up 
moral ideals as to obscure the most potent reason and 
motive for holiness, even to ignore the veritable and 
supreme revelation of the Father’s reconciling love, and 
the preliminary of our full reconciliation to Him. 

The “salvation” of the veiled Buddhism of which I have 
spoken is the obliteration of all desire, the cessation of 
all anxious foreboding, a mystic quietude of abandoned 
passion, an agnostic silence concerning the future life, 
a reduction of the agony of the soul over sin into a readi- 
ness to accept the absolute nothingness out of which all 
individuality and self-consciousness originally sprang and 
in which they will be lost. 

The “‘ salvation”’ of practical unbelief is that all sin is 
trivial and will be condoned by the article of death. Many 
scoff at the death-hbed repentances which are witnesses 
to the power of grace, but practically admit the absolution 
of the grave. 

We have to maintain ever more and more the reality 
of souls, their awful prerogative of resisting the Supreme 
Will, the possibility of accepting and responding to the 
Divine Righteousness in the cancelling of sin, root and 
branch, and the supernatural gift of a new, a heavenly 
and holy will. 

III. We conclude with that aspect of Evangelical religion 
which treats it as a@ way or method of apprehending the 
Incarnation or realizing the great and full salvation. Here 
we must admit that Christians who agree with us as to the 
fundamental truth of Christianity, and would not repudiate 
the prime experience which that truth produces, do yet 
differ toto cawlo as to the way of appropriating the rich 
benefits of the blood-shedding of the Incarnate God, of 
eating and drinking, of assimilating the flesh and blood 
of the Son of God. 

There are three rival principles which exhaust in this 
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matter the history of theology and of the Church, and 
which are at the present moment contesting the ground 
and debating which of them is the greatest. 

a) There is the legal principle or way of appropriating 
salvation. 

(}) There is the sacramental way of appropriating salva- 
tion. 

(c) There is the faith principle. Evangelical religion, as it 
is most currently understood, firmly takes its stand on the 
third of these methods, viz., on THE FAITH PRINCIPLE; and 
it does more than this—it maintains the position that 
neither the legal nor the sacramental mode of laying hold 
of Christ have any validity apart from the faith principle. 

The enormous importance of the method of faith is seen 
as soon as we distinctly grasp the position that salvation 
is a gift which we have to receive and do not earn; a 
promise which we may accept or reject, a reality about the 
nature of God which we have to appreciate, to take on 
trust after sufficient proof, and then yield ourselves up to 
with entire confidence. It seems to Evangelical believers 
that there is no other legitimate way of treating a great 
promise, a transcendent revelation of the tremendous 
sreatness, the awful holiness and verified love of God, but 
intellectually and morally acquiescing in it. ‘‘ He that 
cometh to Me,” said Christ, “‘ shall never hunger ; he that 
believeth on Me shall never thirst.” 

Faith is the hand by which we grasp the promise of God; 
it is the eye of the soul by which we see the glory, the nature 
of the Christ, and the part God takes in our deliverance. 
[t is the mightiest power in the human mind. Without it 
we can receive no truth ; realize and trust no faculty of our 
own or another’s. Without faith we can come into no 
relations with any man; we can cherish no confidence 
either in natural law, or in human love. Thanks be to 
God that a supreme function is assigned to it in religion, 
in our relations with Himself. Scripture makes it all- 
sufficient as the very faculty by which we can honour Him, 
smbrace Him, submit to Him, realize the greatness of His 
deeds, and the fact of our reconciliation and union with 
Him. 
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Now, all around us there are not only those who find 
moral and intellectual difficulties in the way of believing 
what we hold to be truth, but great societies of men who 
agree with us as to the truth of God, and as to the salva- 
tion from sin by our Lord Jesus Christ, but who minimize 
the importance of faith, or who lay such emphasis on its 
accompaniments or its adjuncts, or its means of communi- 
cation, as virtually to substitute these for the faith which 
saves, and even for the Saviour Himself. The legal 
principle which constantly echoes the summons or cry, 
““This do and ye shall live,” has from the beginning en- 
compassed the Church. If our primary acceptance with 
God turns upon our doing the commandments ; if obedi- 
ence is the preliminary and antecedent of pardon, then the 
whole battle of the sixteenth century must be fought once 
more. We shall again have to ask the priest or the sect to 
tell us the extent of that obedience, and conscience will 
know no rest, and the great germ and spring of holiness 
will never be won. Great is the preacher of repentance 
and obedience, and it is absolutely necessary that men 
should feel the greatness of the ideal set before them. 
‘Among them that are born of woman there is no creater 
than John the Baptist.” There is a Johannine ministry 
needed still, and he who knows nothing of law and sin knows 
nothing of redemption. But the ministry of John is not 
the gospel of Christ, as some would have us believe, and 
“he that is least in the kingdom of heaven is greater than 
11e. 


There are those, however, who give the lezal principle 


another and bewitching turn. ‘‘ Selfishness (say they) is 
the principle of sin; there is no expulsion of this principle 
but by becoming unselfish, by obliterating and crucifying 
and renouncing self. Take up the cross daily, and thus 
come into the fulness of the blessing. It is not faith but 
self-sacrifice which the Lord makes the condition of salva- 
tion.”’ Now, self-sacrifice for its own sake, because it is a 
virtue in itself, is the essential spirit of Stoicism. ‘Self- 


sacrifice for the sake of personal salvation is the essence 


of the self-torture of the Hindu Fakir and of the pillar 
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saints. But self-sacrifice, because self is denied and 
destroyed by faith in Christ; because we are crucified, 
buried, and risen again with Christ in faith, becomes that 
sign and proof and consequence of faith which brings men 
into closest union to Him. Self-obliteration and cross- 
bearing are not substitutes for faith, nor even our way of 
coming to Christ; but they are the natural consequences 
and the spiritual fruit of following Christ. We dare not 
preach self-sacrifice as the substitute of faith, lest we lead 
our people back into the desert. We must preach it as 
the fruit of faith if we wish to lead them to the promised 
land. 

The sacramental method of receiving the great salvation 
is also urged with passionate zeal and great ability. The 
ritual and physical process of coming into contact with 
Christ, of apprehending the Holy Spirit, of receiving the 
flesh and blood and Spirit of the Son of God, is conscien- 
tiously held by the historical churches to be “ generally 
necessary to salvation,” i.c., practically, universally (not, 
however, in cases where they cannot be administered) 
indispensable to a reception of Christ, to reconciliation, to 
communion with God. In the conviction of untold mil- 
lions of Christendom, faith in Christ is not sufticient for 
salvation, but a physical change must inaugurate the result, 
a physical act is necessary to its completion. The faith 
which brings us into the arms of the great Saviour is in- 
adequately conveyed by the Word, by the gospel of Christ, 
it must be carnally assimilated by the physical organiza- 
tion. To discuss this question with those who differ from 
us is here and now impossible, but this primal note and 
central nectary of the whole corolla of Ritualism must be 
reckoned with. 

We do not and dare not say that the burning prophets of 
righteousness, abstinence, purity, of liberty, truth, equality, 
may not be as Evangelical as we are in their inward expe- 
rience, or in their doctrine of Christ and salvation ; they may 
be more so. We do not and dare not say that those who 
clorify the sacramental system are not seeking after the 
crand Evangelical experience which blends the sense of sin 
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and unworthiness with that of peace and pardon, are not 
uttering the righteousness and mercy of our Lord God as 
supremely manifested in the cross of Christ; but it does 
seem to some of us that they are offering rivalry to Evan- 
gelical religion when the sacraments usurp the first and an 
indispensable place in the contact of the soul with God. 
Grave difference of opinion may prevail even amongst our- 
selves as to the place of the sacraiuents in the whole concep- 
tion of Evangelical religion; but there is none as to the 
primary and transcendent importance of that right royal 
faculty and principle of faith, without which sacraments 
become useless and perilous on any showing. 

To urge, to persuade, to induce men to believe and obey 
the gospel seems to me to be the key of the whole position, 
and to bring with it the service, the sacrifice, the philan- 
thropy, the humility, the worship, the song, the obedience, 
the true humanity, the Christ-likeness of the family of God. 

H. R. REYNOLDS. 


SOME RECENT VIEWS OF INSPIRATION. 


Tue current doctrine of inspiration, we have been recently 
told with a tone of authority which admits of no appeal, 
“is the outcome of self-conceit.’”’ This is said not only of 
some extreme theory of verbal inspiration, but of any form 
of the belief that the sacred writers were specially moved 
of God to communicate His will to men. “ Nothing but 
self-conceit could ever have led men to the conclusion that 
their own scriptures were not only superior to all others, 
but that they owed their origin to a unique act of mercy 
on the part of the Almighty.” The distinctive character 
and claims of the Bible could hardly have been challenged 
in a more emphatic and unmistakable form. Considering 
that the Scriptures whose authority is thus quietly and 
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summarily dismissed are not English but Jewish in their 
origin, this explanation of the belief of Englishmen in their 
Divine origin is, to say the least, somewhat curious. That 
a nation or a race should regard itself as peculiarly favoured 
of Heaven and ascribe to its own sacred books a character 
and authority absolutely unique, is not difficult to conceive. 
The peculiarity of the Bible is that it has won this recogni- 
tion of its Divinity from peoples with whom the authors 
had no connection whatever. The hypothesis, such as it 
is, does not explain a solitary phenomenon in the history 
of the Book—a history so marvellous that it may itself be 
pronounced a miracle. 

This, however, is the idea of inspiration preached, not 
from the platform of a hall of science, where it might 
seem to be natural, but from the pulpit of a Christian 
church. Grant the preacher’s supposition to be true, 
that the sacred writers were no more inspired than eminent 
heathen philosophers, or scientific discoverers, or religious 
teachers of to-day, including the preacher himself, there 
is no obvious reason why there should be a church or a 
pulpit or a clergyman, and it is tolerably certain that if the 
world were once persuaded that he was right it would make 
quick work both of him and the institution of which he is 
so distinguished an ornament. Convince men that the 
Bible is not Divine, and they will certainly find some better 
mode of spending their time than listening to elegant 
essays in which are embodied the latest negations of Oxford 
culture. That such views should be propounded by one 
who enjoys special privilege and status as an authorized 
expositor of the Bible is nothing short of an insult to the 
conscience as well as the common sense of men. Our 
author, indeed, justifies his bold utterances on a ground 
which we are bound to respect and even honour. “ It is 
a clergyman’s duty—if he is fit for his office—to teach the 
people committed to his charge. It is his duty, so far as 
in him lies, to remove their prejudices, to correct their 
errors, to give them ever deeper and fuller views of truth.” 
Most thoroughly do we endorse Dean Alford’s noble words, 
quoted by the preacher : 
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Speak thou the truth. Let others fence 
And trim their words for pay ; 


In pleasant sunshine of pretence 
Let others bask their day. 

Guard thou the Fact, though clouds of night 
Down on thy watch-tower stoop ; 

Though thou shouldst see thine heart’s delight 
Borne.from thee by their swoop. 


There need be no nobler counsels, but he who would obey 
them must not be entangled by obligations which he has 
voluntarily accepted and which must be restraints on his 
freedom. If our author believes that the Christian Church 
is under a great delusion as to the Bible, it is his duty to 
express and justify his belief, but in order that he may do 
it in that spirit of heroic loyalty to truth which he com- 
mends, he must first renounce the position he holds in 
virtue of his acceptance of formularies the basis of which 
is the authority of the Bible. We do not care to discuss 
the exact terms of the subscription. If it were a mere 
question of some abstract theory of inspiration which was 
at stake this would be necessary; but when the question is 
whether there is, or indeed can be, any direct revelation of 
the Divine will through the inspired books which constitute 
the Bible, the case assumes an entirely different aspect. 
There is a radical mistake underlying all the preacher’s 
conceptions of his own functions. He does not enjoy the 
status of an Anglican clergyman simply that he may be 
a teacher of what he believes to be the truth, but 
the truth which he preaches must be in harmony with 
the creeds which that Church holds. He is very pro- 
nounced in his condemnation of the ‘‘ Christianity of 
Christendom ”’ which he more than once asserts is not the 
‘‘ Christianity of Christ.” But the tone is unwarranted 
unless he is prepared to contend that there is an essential 
difference between the “ Christianity of Christendom” and 
the Anglican creed, and that in the latter is embodied the 
Christianity of Christ. A preacher like Mr. Stopford 
Brooke, for example, who is content to pay the price of 
freedom and surrenders all the advantages of ecclesiastical 
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position rather than be disloyal to the faith that is in him, 
is entitled to take this independent attitude, and, as far 
as he is able, to persuade men that he is teaching the 
Christianity of Christ. We honour his integrity and 
admire his self-sacrifice, however much we may differ from 
his opinions. It is a very different thing when a clergy- 
man of the Anglican Church teaches a doctrine which 
undermines the very foundation of that Church. We 
are told that “the Christianity of the Church, the 
Christianity of a particular party in the Church, the 
Christianity of even some contemptible sect, is constantly 
identified with the Christianity of Jesus.” This is true, 
and as unfortunate as it is true. That the teaching of our 
Lord should be identified with the metaphysical subtleties 
of the Athanasian Creed, and what is far worse, with the 
fundamental idea of that creed, that salvation depends on 
the acceptance of these fine definitions, is melancholy 
enough. But this is the Christianity of the Church which 
has prepared for the preacher a pulpit, and which has 
given him a place among the authorized religious teachers 
of the nation. Nothing is more captivating to young 
minds than the assertion of a lofty superiority to creeds 
and formularies, and an uncompromising loyalty to truth. 
But the clergyman of a church by law established cannot 
exercise this unrestrained liberty. He enjoys the privileges 
of a class, and he is bound to observe the conditions under 
which they are held. It may be extremely interesting to 
preach the gospel according to Matthew Arnold, but unless 
it be consistent with the three creeds and Thirty-nine 
Articles to which he has subscribed, he has no moral right 
to preach it in an Anglican pulpit. The views of the Bible 
of which we are speaking, indeed, are irreconcilable either 
with the Christianity of Christ or with that of the Anglican 
Church. 

Professor Momerie, the preacher in question, is an in- 
teresting study. If we can get over that air of Oxford 
donnishness which always recalls to our mind the witty 
saying of the great Master of Trinity, there is much that is 
attractive and interesting in his sermons. The “if,” 
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however, is a large one. It hardly seems to occur to our 
teacher that the beliefs which he so coolly dismisses as 
though they were exploded superstitions which belong to 
the times of man’s ignorance, have been and still are 
mighty spiritual forees in the world. He believes ap- 
parently that he has gained a conception of Christianity 
which is fitted to refute the errors of Positivism and Ag- 
nosticism, and he expounds it with great vigour of thought 
and lucidity of style. But the question which remains 
after the perusal of his discourses is, Is this teaching in 
any true sense the gospel of Jesus Christ? Ina review 
of one of his earlier volumes, The Methodist Times spoke 
of his “deep religiousness,” adding ‘‘ which will no doubt, 
after a time, assume a more positively evangelical form.” 
We must confess that in a religious teacher the Evangelical 
element would seem to be the first requisite; but waiving 
that poimt, we cannot but wonder how the Evangelical 
critic would judge this later dey velopment. We should be 
among the last to make men offenders for words or theories, 
but there is no little danger lest we sometimes allow our 
kindly sentiments towards men to induce an unwise toler- 
ance of their systems. If any cast aside the beliefs which 
we most fondly cherish, and which we believe to be of the 
very essence of Christianity, they have no right to complain 
if we in the strongest way avow our convictions as to the 
character wee tendencies of their teaching. To judge men 
is one thing, to judge systems an entirely different one. 
The former belongs to God, and the less we interfere with 
that Divine prerogative the more are we likely to manifest 
the true Christian temper. One of the perils of the hour is, 
lest in the observance of this law we relax in fidelity in our 
testimony against teaching which appears to us contrary 
to the gospel. There are among the Anglican clergy a 
few men whose intellectual power and catholic Christian 
sympathy have won for them a reputation among Noncon- 
formists as well as among those of their own communion, 
whose teaching seems to us sadly lacking, in some points 
positively erroneous. This is the case with Canon [re- 
mantle, with the Rev. J. M. Wilson of Bristol, with Professor 
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Momerie. They do not occupy precisely the same theo- 
logical standpoint, and we should certainly find more points 
of agreement with Mr. Wilson than with either of the 
others. But in all we find the same desire to free them- 
selves from ecclesiastical prejudice, and in all there is much 
which we must admire. But that should not induce our 
silence as to serious points of difference from their teach- 
ing. It is indeed incumbent on us to make it clear that 
our breadth is a largeness of heart, not a laxity of opinion. 
We are as prepared to contend for what we hold to be the 
faith onee delivered to the saints, as earnestly as those 
who would enforce it by anathemas which we should shrink 
from pronouncing. 

Here is Dr. Momerie’s statement as to the Bible. After 
telling us that ‘‘ the science of the Bible is all wrong; the 
history is all full of inaccuracies ; and even the moral and 
religious teaching is sometimes barbarous and degraded,” 
he thus proceeds : 


Whatever, then, we mean by the inspiration of the Bible, we cannot 
mean that it was written by God. To allow ourselves, even for a 
moment, to entertain such an idea would be blasphemy. But I went 
on to explain to you, that though in this sense the inspiration of the 
Bible must be denied, there was another sense in which it might be 
most emphatically affirmed. We apply the term inspiration in com- 
mon life to the most remarkable achievements of genius, to all the 
best creations of the human mind. A great poem or a great discovery 
we should speak of as inspired. We feel that the ordinary average 
typical man would have been incapable of it. The poet, the discoverer, 
the thinker, seem to us to live more in communion with the Infinite, 
seemed to us to have received the best that is in them direct from God. 
It is one of the deepest instincts of the race, that every good and 
perfect gift cometh from above. Now I pointed out to you that the 
word inspiration, understood in this sense, may be more fittingly 
applied to the Bible than to any other production of the human race ; 
for, notwithstanding all its faults, mistakes, and shortcomings, it is the 
most remarkable and the most valuable book in the whole of the 
world’s literature. This assertion, as we saw, was no matter of mere 
opinion; it can be demonstrated, it has been demonstrated by 
Matthew Arnold (pp. 37-39). 


This, then, is the residuum which this Christian teacher 
allows us to retain. We have lost the Divine book, but we still 
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have the ‘‘ most remarkable and valuable book in the whole of 
the world’s literature.” Dr. Momerie delights to walk in the 
via media, and his desire is that others should walk with 
him in those attractive paths of pleasantness and peace, 
where the wild enthusiasm of the intense believer and 
the noise and violence of the mere iconoclast are un- 
known. He is troubled by the tendency to rush into one 
or other of these extremes. ‘‘ Why is it,” he asks, in that 
superior-person style nowhere more offensive than in the 
pulpit, “‘ that when men have got rid of one error they are 
seldom satisfied till they have acquired another greater 
error in its stead? I will tell you why. Because they are 
only half-educated, and have studied only one side of the 
subject.” There could be no more easy, or to ourselves 
more pleasant, mode of explaining why men differ from us 
than to put it down to their being half-educated. But after 
all, fortes viri vixcre ante Agamemnora. Culture did not come 
into the world with the last generation of University dons, 
and it may be that some who hold even these extreme 
opinions could give some reason for the faith that is in them. 
Strange as it may seem, there are intelligent and honest men 
who believe that ‘‘inspired’’ means “‘ written or dictated 
by God in such a way as to exclude all possibility of mis- 
take,” and to assert the contrary does not advance the right 
understanding of the question by one solitary step. On the 
other hand, the man who accepts Dr. Momerie’s representa- 
tions, and then concludes that the Bible “‘ has no right to any 
authority over our lives,’ can certainly show very much to 
justify his conclusion. For the Bible may be all that 
he admits it to be; there may be in it manifestations 
of genius of transcendent sublimity; it may even have 
been the most powerful instrument in the world for 
the creation and development of righteousness; and 
yet it may have no just claim to authority. Its authority 
depends on its being a message from God, and on this 
showing it is only so in the sense in which every true 
thought, every noble aspiration, every brave and quicken- 
ing word, is inspired of God. ‘‘ If every man is inspired, 
the authors of the Bible may have been more inspired than 
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their fellows, but that is all.’ That being all, it is hard 
to see why to the man who infers that the Book has lost 
authority over his life, there should be addressed the expos- 
tulation, ‘‘ Softly, my good sir; not so fast, if you please.” 
The conclusion seems to us inevitable. Isaiah and David, 
Paul and John, have been reduced to the level of Greek 
philosophers—nay, have become as ordinary men, for every 
man is inspired: where, then, is their authority? If their 
arguments convince men they will accept their teachings ; 
if their appeals stimulate they will be aroused by them, but 
authority has passed from them for ever. 

Still the Bible will have influence, because in the Jews 
was a remarkable genius for righteousness. This is a 
very frequent and favourite assertion with many of 
those who desire to get rid of the supernatural character 
of the Bible, and yet to find some explanation which 
at least shall have a certain air of philosophy about 
it of the extraordinary power which the collection of 
Jewish literature, which is known as the Bible, has been 
able to exert. But on what foundation does the statement 
rest? We hardly see what answer can be given, except 
that in the Bible we have the most impressive witness for 
righteousness the world has ever known, and the Bible 
was written by Jews. But this is simply reasoning in 
a circle, and is adopted to conceal the plain fact that, 
apart from the evidence supplied by the Book itself, there 
is no reason whatever to credit the Hebrew race with a 
peculiar insight into righteousness and a special zeal on 
its behalf. If truth must be told, this is one of the last 
qualities which the prevailing estimate of the Jewish 
character would have led us to anticipate in their classic 
literature. That these books are the instructors of the 
world in righteousness is certainly not due to the genius 
of the people, but to the men whose thoughts they contain, 
and who stand out separate and distinguished from the 
nation to which they belonged, and despised, persecuted, 
and in many cases put to death by it. We find the 
explanation in the presence of the Spirit of God with 
them. 
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The fact of Inspiration must be distinguished from all 
theories about it, and both fact and theory are to be 
separated from mere questions of criticism. The prejudice 
against criticism is weak; the attempt to brand its conclu- 
sion as heresy is worse than absurd. The critic’s work 
is to examine all points relative to the author- 
ship and age of the various books, to inquire into the 
relative value of different manuscripts and _ collate 
their evidence as to the text, to test the claims of 
the various readings, and in general to subject the docu- 
ments and their history to the most minute and even 
microscopic examination, in order to elicit from them such 
information as they may be able to supply in relation to 
their own origin. The result of such inquiries may have a 
very material bearing on the inspiration of some particular 
books, but it can determine nothing as to the question of 
Inspiration itself. Even if it were possible to pronounce 
against the claims of certain parts of our present Bible to 
be included in the Canon, that would not affect the 
authority of the rest. There have been godd men who 
have questioned the canonicity of the Book of Esther or 
the Song of Solomon, but it is surely not to be assumed 
that they had lost an iota of their reverence for the Word 
of God as contained in the Holy Scriptures. Their only 
doubt was as to whether these particular books were to be 
included in those Scriptures, and this is a point on which 
critics have a right to be heard. 

Canon Cheyne has well said in a recent article in The 
Contemporary Review, in relation to Mrs. Humphrey Ward, 
‘I differ widely from that accomplished authoress, both 
in her attitude towards Christian doctrine and in her 
opinions, as to the lines of future religious progress. But 
she has done one thing for which Churchmen are permitted 
to thank her. She has given a vivid representation of the 
perils to orthodoxy from the unwise policy of branding 
critical inquiry as unchristian.”’ That is true, but it is 
equally true, on the other side, that it is just such a style of 
critical inquiry as Mrs. Humphrey Ward approves, that 
excites the kind of antagonism which Dr. Cheyne depre- 
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cates. It is dogmatic where it ought to be docile, arrogant 
where it should be modest and reverent, hasty in its 
inductions where patience and reserve are imperatively 
demanded, careless of sentiments and associations which 
it is bound to respect. Worse than all, in too many cases 
it starts with a prejudice against the recognition of a 
supernatural element anywhere. Dr. Cheyne labours hard to 
combat this last assertion, but with only imperfect success. 
He holds that almost all religious thinkers, however 
devout, however attached to that which is orthodox in 
orthodoxy, have deserted the extreme supernaturalism of 
their fathers. If by this is meant that there is an indis- 
position te see the supernatural in occurrences which may 
be traced to natural causes, that may be admitted without 
affecting the point at issue. That point may be put in the 
learned professor’s own words. Do the eminent German 
scholars rest ‘ their critical theory upon a philosophical 
postulate—this, namely, that religion is in any and every 
case only a natural development”? How far this is so 
with Kuenen and Wellhausen, of whom he chiefly speaks, 
we do not undertake to speak. We are not concerned 
about their individual opinions, though assuredly their writ- 
ings all tell on the side of anti-supernaturalism. But it is 
surely not to be denied that there are critics who do start 
with this philosophical postulate of which he speaks. Be 
they many or be they few, they are incompetent to execute 
their self-imposed duty with any approach to impartiality. 
To put it more plainly, no man who starts with the 
assumption that the supernatural must be untrue can be 
in a position to examine even the historical and critical 
questions connected with the Bible. It is perfectly true 
that “ history is a branch of science and not of theology,” 
and the same is to be said of criticism. But the man who 
lays down a premiss which compels him to reject an 
overwhelming mass of evidence is just as unfitted to deal 
with the scientific as with the theological side of the con- 
troversy. 

It is because they instinctively suspect this bias that so 
many earnest Christians are suspicious of the critics. Pro- 
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bably they are too undiscriminating in their judgments and 
too sweeping in their censures. But even if it be so, they 
are not without excuse when we see the daring iconoclasm 
which seems to find favour even with some from whom 
something better might have been expected. Take the 
extraordinary article on “ Jezebel” in a recent number of 
The Universal Review. The author seems to revel in wanton 
outrages on the devout feelings of the Christian heart. 
Our estimate of the different parties in the grand dramatic 
scene of Carmel and the events by which it is surrounded 
is rudely, and without any apparent reason, reversed. Jezebel 
is held up as a representative of the more refining tendencies 
of the civilization of the day, who is hindered in her noble 
work of redeeming Israel from its narrowness and semi- 
barbarism by the stern, bigoted, and impracticable Elijah. 
Worshippers of culture, at least those who stand on a high 
moral level, will hardly thank the author for identifying 
their cause with a name so hated as that of Jezebel. But 
she was an incarnation of the ungodly and anti-religious 
temper, and as such is to be glorified. Even poor Naboth, 
whose only offence was that he had some property which 
Ahab coveted, is to be degraded into one of those miserable 
obstructives, who stand in the way of public improve- 
ments, in order that a case may be made out for the 
enemies of Jah-vism—as the worship of the true God is 
contemptuously designated. All this is so ludicrous as to 
approach the farcical, but it is a sad revelation of the 
feeling entertained towards the Bible in certain quarters. 
Of course the writer has not the remotest claim to be 
regarded as a critic. But it is not surprising if those who 
are shocked by such a display—a display as discreditable 
to the brain as to the heart of the writer, should be anxious 
about anything which seems to have a tendency to lower 
men’s estimate of the Old Testament. There is one lesson, 
indeed, which humanitarians may well lay to heart. A 
picture of this kind, especially in its incidental touches 
about Naboth, serves to show how little the cause of 
freedom and of true progress has to expect from these 
apostles of culture. 
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We hope it is not necessary to say that we do not even 
suggest that true criticism can have any responsibility for 
such extravagances and absurdities as this. It is a mere 
outburst of hatred of religion, which has in it an element 
of fierce savagery, and which glories in the reckless 
audacity of its own defiance of Christian sentiment. What 
we should insist upon is that the very existence of such a 
tendency, however limited it may be in its influence, 
imposes upon all critics the necessity of extreme caution in 
the starting of speculations or conjectures which have not 
been verified. The critic must live in his study, and so, 

hough he may be an expert in books, may have but little 

knowledge of men. His personal piety is unaffected by any 
of his critical investigations. He has found Christ precious 
to his soul, and the trust which he reposes in Him would 
not be disturbed though he was forced to abandon many 
an opinion about the Bible which was once held by him and 
which was regarded as a part of the sacred deposit of the 
truth committed to his care. It is thus that a very devout 
Christian, and even a very sound theologian, may be a very 
daring critic. It is often assumed that Conservatism in criti- 
cism implies severe orthodoxy in creed and vice versé, but 
there could hardly be a graver mistake. The misfortune is 
that the scholar, whose Biblical studies have a fascination for 
him which is almost irresistible, understands so little from his 
own personal knowledge of the effect which his suggestions— 
to him perfectly innocuous, but to others perilous from their 
daring—may exert upon simpler and less cultured minds. 
A little pastoral experience, some acquaintance with the 
anxieties which he is causing to many a true and simple heart, 
a familiarity with the subtle forms of doubt which assail 
many minds—above all, an encounter with sceptics, who 
rake up some of his own admissions and press them to 
their legitimate issue, might surely cause him to hesitate 
before he started theories which even he must confess are 
doubtful, or made concessions which will only be used by 
the enemies of the gospel for their own purposes. 

Mr. Horton, whose book has received a passing com- 
mendation from Mrs. Humphrey Ward which may well lead 
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ce 


to some “ searchings of heart,” has fallen, as we think, 
into this last error. He has conceded too much—that is, 
more than the facts demand—and some points which are 
fraught with danger. In fairness to our friend it must be 
said that in many cases he does not go beyond what may 
be described as a hypothetical surrender. He does not, 
for example, acknowledge that the Pauline authorship of 
certain epistles attributed to the apostle has actually been 
disproved, but he asserts that supposing it were so this would 
not detract from their authority or affect their claim to a 
place in the New Testament. We doubt the wisdom of 
such suggestions, which at best can only be tentative, and 


some of which are opposed to the best critical authorities ; 
but we must also press a further doubt, whether the full 
consequences of some of his admissions have been realized 
by himself. Apparently he regards it as of trivial impor- 
tance whether the New Testament books were written 
by the authors to whom they are assigned. Now if 
the book itself is anonymous that may be safely con- 
ceded, but it is very different if it distinctly professes 
to come from an apostle or a companion of an apostle. 
For example, the Epistle to the Hebrews has been 
generally, though not universally, ascribed to Paul, but 
there is not a word in the letter itself which necessitates 
the acceptance of this wide-spread tradition. The prevalent 
opinion among critics of to-day is hostile to this view of its 
authorship. If it be acceped it breaks the force of a tradition, 
but that does not lower in the slightest degree the value of the 
letter itself. Myr. Horton seems to think that it would be the 
same if epistles, bearing the name of Paul, were acknow- 
ledged to be the productions of some of his followers or 
admirers, who had assimilated his ideas, caught his style, 
and sought to secure for their own writings the authority of 
the greatest name in the Apostolate. His idea is that this 
practice was not uncommon in those times, and was not 
regarded as dishonourable. This view of the ethics of 
literature in those early days of Christianity has often been 
propounded, but it is hard to say on what it rests. The 
Bishop of Derry, in his charming book on the Epistles of 
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John, tells the story of a certain presbyter of Asia Minor, 
who confessed himself the author of an apocryphal book 
which attained considerable repute, ‘‘The Acts of Paul 
and Thekla.” ‘The man’s motive,” says the bishop, 
*‘does not seem to have been selfish. His work was 
apparently the composition of an ardent and romantic 
nature, passionately attracted by a saint so wonderful as 
Paul. The tradition goes on to assert that St. John, 
without hesitation, dismissed the clerical romance-writer 
from his ministry.”” How, then, was he likely to judge a 
forger, clerical or not, who deliberately attempted to impose 
on the churches writings of his own as though they had been 
the words of Paul? That a writing with such a history 
could ever have been accepted as the inspired Word of God 
bsolutely incredible. In such case, indeed, we may 
well ask for some account of what the inspiration means. 
The idea that the inspired writers were nothing more than 
mere pens in the hand of the Divine author has often been 
ridiculed, but this is really at the root of this conception. 
The letter is there, coming from God, and it matters not 
what human name it bears in its title. Or to put it in 
another point of view. The author was inspired to do this 
particular service, or the letter has no right to a place in 
the unique collection. Are we, then, to understand that 
he was inspired to use the name of Paul, and that it has 
not that in itself which, even in the absence of that name, 
would have commended its teachings to every man’s con- 
science in the sight of God? Of one thing we may be 


is a 


sure, that no argument intended to abate the impression 
which such a recognition of literary forgery (we have no 
desire to employ a harsh word, but we know not what other 
to employ) is certain to produce, would ever avail to 
preserve the faith of men in such a document. 

We have not left ourselves suflicient space to do justice 
to Principal Cave’s extremely able book on this burning 
question of the time. The attack of Mr. Spurgeon upon 
it remains absolutely unintelligible to us. No stronger 
vindication of what may be regarded as the old orthodox 
view has appeared for many a day. It is that view, as 
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interpreted by a scholar who cannot shut his eyes to facts, 
and who is too honest to ignore them when seen ; but it is 
one which would be regarded by the vast majority as 
decidedly old-fashioned. We could easily understand how 
severe attacks should come from the more “ advanced” 
school, but we shall be greatly surprised if Mr. Spurgeon 
can point to any scholar worthy of the name who would 
take a more conservative attitude. In saying this, we do 
not mean that Dr. Cave fails to recognize the value of the 
work done by critics whose conclusions he does not accept, or 
that he treats those conclusions in a narrow and intolerant 
spirit; but simply that he maintains his own independence, 
and does not, in deference to high names, abandon positions 
which he believes to be sound. German critics, of the 
Wellhausen type, will probably regard him as a Philistine 
on whom the light of this new criticism is wasted, because 
of his own wilful and obstinate blindness. It must be 
admitted by those who are least in agreement with him, 
that he defends the positions he has taken with great 
vigour, and shows a very extensive knowledge of the whole 
question or, we should rather say, the series of questions 
involved. And whatever judgment be passed on his theory 
as to the origin of the Pentateuch, his argument as to the 
character of the Old Testament seems to us eminently 
satisfactory. His faith in its Divine origin is made to rest 
upon the review of its whole contents. 

Of the human origin it has not been necessary to speak at length. 
What is written in human speech, and according to human laws of 
composition, must have emanated from human minds and hands. The 
human origin of the Old Testament has been taken for granted. But 
the question of questions which has engrossed us from first to last has 
been, whatever human causes suffice to explain the existence of the 


Old Testament—in other words, whether a Divine cause must not be 
postulated for the production of this complex, this rare, this unique 
book, whether, in short, Divine co-operation with man is not the only 
adequate explanation of the existence of the Old Testament. As our 
inquiry has progressed, supernatural causes for the data afforded by 
the Old Testament have had to be insisted on again and again. It 
has become more and more evident that without Divine assistance, the 


Old Testament could never have been produced. When Moses and 
the prophets and the saints wrote the several books of the Old Testa- 
ment, they did so as fellow-workers with Deity. 
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It would require an article, and one of some length, to 
deal fully with Dr. Cave’s lectures. We dare not, therefore, 
even enter upon so diflicult a task here. We content ourselves 
with noting the marked contrast between the specious but 
superficial views of this great subject contained in the 
sermons noticed at the beginning of this article, and the 
careful, solid, and well-reasoned presentation of the subject 
by Principal Cave. Apart altogether from any judgment 
on its theological views, the book is entitled to the highest 
praise for its complete and masterly view of the literature 
of the whole question. 


JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER.* 


Nor far from Concord, that town nestling among its hills 
whose streets have become classic ground from the steps of 
Emerson, Hawthorne, and Thoreau, lies the village (if, 
indeed, it be so still) of Haverhill on the banks of the 
Merrimac. Here John Greenleaf Whittier, America’s 
lyrist, her champion of freedom, and the comforter of all 
sorrowing, restless souls, first opened his eyes to the light. 
His family were Quakers, which may largely account for 
that spirit of repose, of quiet trust, and inward light, 
which dwells in his verse, but his home itself and its 
surroundings have had something to do with these 
qualities. Many and many are the lines bearing witness to 
Whittier’s love of his home, and its influence over him. 
Though so immeasurably greater, Wordsworth was not 
more debtor to the country than the American poet. 
Wordsworth was akin to Nature, and entered into her soul 
in real and spiritual fellowship ; Whittier knew her as the 
child knows her, knows her lineaments and loves her quiet 
beauty. Is “‘ Telling the Bees” a real picture of the latter 
poet’s home, or, as the poem would have us believe, the 
home of some ‘‘ Mary”’ whom he loved and too early lost ? 

* The Complete Works of John Greenleaf Whittier. A New 
Edition. In 7 vols. (Macmillan and Co.) 
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Here is the place ; right over the hill 
Runs the path I took ; 
You can see the gap in the old wall still, 
And the stepping-stones in the shallow brook. 


There is the house with gate red-barred, 
And the poplars tall ; 

And the barn’s brown length, and the cattle-yard, 
And the white horns tossing over the wall. 


There’s the same sweet clover-smell in the breeze, 
And the June sun warm 

Tangles his wings of fire in the trees, 
Setting as then over Fernside Farm. 


Whether or not it matters little, but it is one of the 
sweetest poems Whittier has written, full of country 
sounds and scents—full, too, of a sad human sentiment, as 
it conjures up again the days of long ago. In the idyl 
“ Snow-bound,” at any rate, we have a trustworthy picture 
of his home and its inmates, a characteristic sketch drawn 
by the loving, skilful hand of one compelled by memory’s 
sweet constraint to do justice to those dear ones who no 
more tread ‘‘ the conscious floor.’’ Round the fireside they 
are gathered, those pale and still faces passed now into the 
“silent land,” bright here with movement and colour, 
standing out against a dark Rembrandtesque background, 
glowing in the light of the flame as it leaps up the broad 
chimney. How it all glows with warmth and household 
affection, and our own thought catches the reflection as we 
read— 


The great throat of the chimney laughed, 
The house-dog on his paws outspread 
Laid to the fire his drowsy head, 

The cat’s dark silhouette on the wall 

A couchant tiger seemed to fall ; 

And for the winter’s fireside meet, 
Between the andirons straddling feet, 
The mug of cider simmered slow, 

The apples sputtered in a row, 

And close at hand the basket stood 

With nuts from brown October's wood. 
24 
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Then the father, ‘‘ prompt and decisive,” tells of travel, 
Indian camps, and hunting, and— 


Tales of witchcraft old, 

A dream and sign and marvel told 
To sleepy listeners as they lay 
Stretched idly on the salted hay. 


And the mother, as she “runs the new-knit stocking- 
heel,” recalls her early days, memories of sunny hillsides, 
of cackling geese, of wild flowers; and then sad traditions 
of simple lives ruined, and lovely homes destroyed—such 
traditions as, to her and our eternal shame, are only too 
plentiful in that land won to the foreigner by expulsion, 
desolation, and the sword. 
There is the elder sister— 


A full, rich nature, free to trust, 
Truthful and almost sternly just, 
Keeping, with many a light disguise, 
The spirit of self-sacrifice. 


The firelight falls on many faces, but on none sweeter 
than that of the maiden aunt, Merey Hussey, with the 
romance of her life behind her, and her lover in a far-off 
grave on which the grass has waved for many years. 

What a true and living picture it is !— 


The sweetest woman ever Fate 

Perverse denied a household mate, 

Who, lonely, homeless, not the less 

Found peace in love’s unselfishness. . . 
Through years of toil and soil and care. . . ; 
From glossy tress to thin grey hair, 

All unprofaned she held apart 

The virgin fancies of the heart. 


A beautiful portrait-gallery, not only of faces but of 
souls; but not complete without the brisk, energetic, high- 
spirited brother, “the master of the district school, and 
that sister, Elizabeth, ever most dear to Whittier’s heart 
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and his partner in verse, who was to him much that Mary 
was to Charles Lamb, what Dorothy was to Wordsworth. 


As one who held herself a part 

Of all she saw, and let her heart 
Against the household bosom lean, 
Upon the motley braided mat 

Our youngest and our dearest sat, 
Lifting her large, sweet, asking eyes; 
Now bathed within the fadeless green 
And holy peace of paradise. 


There are some little poems called ‘‘ Hazel Blossoms ” 
which she wrote ; they have sweetness and a sentimental 
sadness often belonging to woman’s verse, but no great 
power. Such was the home circle, broken, alas! only too 
soon, by Time and Change and their comrade Death. 


How strange it seems with so much gone 
Of life and love to still live on... 
Look where we may the wide earth o'er, — 
Those lighted faces smile no more. 


But the poet, conning over the empty places, will not 
yield the triumph to Death, but in that faithful trust 
which has made him a “ Son of Consolation” to many 
sorrow-stricken souls, he exclaims— 


That Life is ever lord of Death, 
And Love can never lose her own. 


To that early life on his father’s farm with its regular 
hard work, its discipline of rain and wind and cold, as he 
drove the cattle to graze or followed the patient plough ; 
with its warm household love, friendship of brothers and 
sisters, and its quiet family worship, may be traced much 
of the tenderness, the courage, and strong religious faith 
which characterize still the veteran poet. Nature has been 
his teacher, and she has taught him to love each lingering 
token of summer, the sighing of the south wind, the hum 
of bees, the swaying of the bladed corn. Many are the 
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times that he has watched the year change from behind his 
plough; many the time he has driven his beasts home, and 
when they have been carefully housed and fed, in a chimney 
corner he has conned over the rhyme which was to appear 
in The Free Press, a paper edited by Garrison, the great 
anti-slavery leader. Burns was his inspirer, whom he had 
learned to love in childhood, and to whom he wrote those 
lovely lines beginning— 





No more these simple flowers belong 
To Seottish maid and lover. 


The great event in these uneventful weeks was the coming 
of the cart which brought the newspaper to this quiet 
corner of the earth, bridging over the gulf which lay 
between these eager, expectant minds and the great world 
of movement and thought represented in Boston. 

How many young, ambitious geniuses crave for the ap- 
proach of fame in the form of a mysterious stranger who will 
straightway throw open the golden gate, and behold! they 
are celebrated authors without any trouble of their own! 
And how many crave in vain till they learn to wait in 
patience for the something better than fame that life has 
to give them. 

But to Whittier the stranger really came as the editor of 
The Free Press, with praise for the past and promise of 
help for the future, as the peasant lad was driving home 
his cattle in the evening light. No more ploughing and 
planting, sowing and reaping, for Whittier, except in other 
than a physical sense; far different work lies before him, 
and its reward is certain. But—and here we part company 
with what reads like a fairy tale—the right to it has to be 
earned. ‘The Academy must give him the education and 
culture that in his rough, out-door life he has failed to 
cain,’—such is the verdict of the stranger. But how, with 
no money, shall the peasant boy enter ? 

Hear and give heed, ye dilettante of society, who cannot 
beg, and to dig are ashamed, who have such gifts of genius 
that other people must work for you while you cultivate 
them lying in “‘ the lilies of life.” 
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This boy first learned a trade—that of shoe-making—and 
then, by his toil at it, earned money enough to become a 
student at the Academy. 

Henceforth Boston was the scene of his work, where he 
wrote for numbers of papers, among them The Gazette, The 
Pennsylvania Freeman, The New England Magazine (in 
which he published the longest of his poems, ‘“ Mogg 
Megone”),and The Democratic Review (containing “Songs of 
Labour,” which recall many of the scenes of his early life 
already mentioned). In 1847 he joined with Mrs. Stowe in 
publishing The Era, an anti-slavery periodical. He also 
wrote for The Atlantic Monthly in common with Holmes, 
Prescott, Emerson, Longfellow, Rosa Cooke, and Mrs. Stowe. 
The New York Independent contains his later writings. 

Amesbury became his home in 1840, when he was rich 
enough to provide for mother, sister, and aunt, home loves 
never giving place to popularity or fame. A sweeter, truer, 
more manly, more unspoilt life has never been lived than 
by the poet whom thousands love, and greet now in his 
advanced age. : 

Here he still lives, though he pays long visits to relatives 
living at Danvers and Newbery Port. The house is de- 
scribed as being ‘‘a very unpretentious, but rather poetical- 
looking, white frame house, with a little suite of apartments, 
which the poet occupies, opening one from the other.” In 
his parlour is ‘‘a life-sized portrait of his sweet-looking 
mother,” and smaller ones of his sister and Longfellow. 
Here also is the pressed gentian of his poem. Amesbury 
itself is a pretty little village, surrounded by hills, and 
separated from Salisbury by the lovely little river the 
Powoe. 

The questions have been asked, Did Whittier ever fall in 
love? and, Why has he never married ? Questions which 
the world asks irreverently and impertinently enough, but 
which the poet is slow to answer in his writings. Per- 
chance he, like Wordsworth, had his ‘‘ Lucy,’’ whose early 
death left a blank, but round whose person ever after 
gathered the sweet fragrance of memory, the beautiful 
visions of dreams, till her influence may have been stronger 
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than that of a living woman. But who would dare to 
guess? Of some such person we receive hints in ‘ My 
Playmate,” “Lucy Hooper,” “Memories,” and that exquisite 
little poem, breathing all the sanctity and reverence of true 
love, “‘ The Henchman,” beginning with the verses— 


My lady walks her morning round, 
My lady’s page her fleet greyhound ; 
My lady’s hair the fond winds stir, 
And all the birds make song to her. 


From first to last Whittier’s life has been an uneventful 
record of unwontedly happy days, clouded though they 
were by the passing away, one by one, of his dear ones. 
Few storms, either spiritual or otherwise, have swept 
across the clearness of his sky. Few have been so suc- 
cessful, few as happy, and few have consecrated their 
happiness to higher purpose. His sympathies have ever 
been as broad as the wide earth itself. Were any weak ? 
He was ready to help with all the readiness of a loving, 
unselfish heart. Were any downtrodden or oppressed ? 
He flashed with indignation poured out in burning verse 
that might have gone far to melt the heart of the hardest 
slave-driver. His gift of song was never used for satire, 
nor degraded as an instrument for gibing or unjust 
censure ; for rebuking wrong, for revealing unrighteous- 
ness, for blame and holy wrath, he wielded it with ready 
power. For the maintenance of freedom, for the procla- 
mation of peace, he has never hesitated to uplift his voice. 

He has sung in honour, not of the great, the noble, or the 

rich, but of his own friends, of whose lives the world has 

kept no record. He has sung to the everlasting help of ; 
weary, doubting, sorrowful souls. He has touched lovingly, 
and tenderly, and reverently on all human relationships 
and the sanctities of the home. And so he wins us by 
love when he fails by intellect or art. For Whittier is not 
a great poet. He has often descended to mere jingles of 
rhyme, and has written of commonplace things in a com- 
monplace manner. No revealer, no prophet, but a friend 
is Whittier, touched with our needs and infirmities, but 
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with no mental grasp on the subtle beauties of the world 
and nature, none on life’s mysteries; at least, where he 
does grasp them it is with a human touch, and not an 
intellectual. He sees everything in detail, nothing in its 
wholeness ; there is no grandeur and sublimity to him in 
the onward march of all things through time, and there- 
fore he cannot be an interpreter. The rich, full melody, 
the majestic beauty, the far-seeing vision of great poets, 
are absent in his poetry. His thoughts are not more 
original than those of many true and loving minds. He 
does not come and with a flash of light illumine dark 
depths and disclose beauties that we had not before 
guessed ; no mystic, no idealist, in the psychological 
sense of the term. But when we have made the most 
of all that he is not, we come back to what he is with 
gratitude, respect, and love. We would not have him 
otherwise, for this music, which is neither mystical nor 
grand, neither profound nor far-reaching in its art, is 
music from a heart singularly pure, sweet, and tenderly 
trustful, ringing the changes of a sympathy wide as 
humanity and its needs. Nothing that touched man 
failed to draw from this lover of man an answering 
chord. His poems, from beginning to end, are love- 
songs truly, gathering all round one centre, and that 
centre is man. Compared with them, all other love- 
songs sound selfish, narrow in sympathy and aim, con- 
tracted in hope, and small in idea. Who else has so 
espoused the cause of Humanity; who so tenderly loved 
it; who sung in its honour, been thrilled with its suffering ; 
who so enthusiastic and earnest for its best and highest 
welfare ? 

A poet, he has found the springs of his poetry in 
Christianity—not a Christianity of a Church or a sect or 
a creed, but a manly faith in and enthusiastic love for 
the Man Christ Jesus, the loyal Brother of men, Christ 
deified in man. Different in all things else, Browning, the 
Christian poet of England, and Whittier, the Christian 
poet of America, meet and shake hands here in their 
strong and beautiful Christianity as distinct from the 
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weak, diluted, stereotyped Christianity of ordinary men, 
as a mighty dashing torrent, leaping down a mountain 
side, is distinct from a muddy little runnel of water in 
London streets. 

In thinking of him lovingly, as one cannot but think 
of Whittier, he seems to stand before us in three charac- 
ters, yet all so united and blended into one that it is hard 
to separate them even in thought—those of a philan- 
thropist, a story-teller, and a Christian. 

To the wants of his countrymen Whittier has always 
kept an open ear; but nearest and closest to his heart 
has been the cause of the slave. He followed the war of 
North and South with a heart torn asunder by two forees— 
love of freedom, and a true Quaker hatred of the means by 
which it had to be gained. The whole conflict may pretty 
well be traced between slave and slave-owner in his “‘ Voices 
of Freedom,” and again in his glad thanksgiving poems, 
when the cause of the weak was gained. His voice thrills 
with burning indignation, and is again half-stifled in its 
anger— 

{ Men of the North-land! where’s the manly spirit 
Of the true-hearted and the unshackled gone ? 
Sons of old freemen, do we but inherit 

Their names alone ? 


He could sing, too, as none other, the sorrows of the slave, 
as he does in *‘ Toussaint L’Ouverture,”’ ‘‘ The Slave-ships,”’ 
the ‘‘ Slaves of Martinique,” and more poignantly than all 
in “The Farewell,” being the lament of a slave-mother 
over her two daughters— 


Gone, gone—sold and gone 
To the rice-swamp dank and lone, 
Where the slave-whip ceaseless swings, 
Where the noisome insect stings, 
Where the fever-demon strews 
Poison with the falling dews, 
Where the sickly sunbeams glare 
Through the hot and misty air,- 
Gone—gone—sold and gone 
To the rice-swamp dank and lone, 
From Virginia’s hills and waters, 
Woe is me, my stolen daughters. 
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Then what a peal of glad and rapturous praise is poured 
out in the anthem, “‘ Laus Deus,” when the victory is 
won— 
It is done, 
Clang of bell and roar of gun 
Send the tidings up and down. 


Few details of public life have escaped Whittier’s notice ; 
he has lived pre-eminently in the world’s life, and, if not 
in its midst, taken a living interest in its politics. How 
ditferent to the greater Emerson, who was immersed in his 
transcendental theories and his philosophy, deaf, appa- 
rently, when the storm of war and the battle of the rights 
of Man went sweeping by! Was this the reason why these 
two great Americans, living within a few miles of each 
other, born within a year or two, never, so it appears, met ? 

Whittier is a delightful story-teller, which is not easy 
when one is handling verse. He writes with pleasant 
facility and naturalness, and in what he writes the in- 
terest is always sustained, the point well brought out, 
and the whole told with spirit and decision. In ‘“ Mogg 
Megone,” perhaps, is his imaginative faculty best dis- 
played. It is the story of the daughter of an outlaw in 
hiding in New England woods ; it brings out the relations 
existing between the settlers and the ill-fated, cruelly-used 
red man. 

‘*The Tent on the Beach” contains several little stories, 
all gathered together into a whole, told by some friends to 
each other during a delightful summer holiday. 

The prevailing characteristic of Whittier’s narrative, as of 
all his poems, is simplicity ; he is as unsophisticated as a 
child, and as natural in his sentiment. ‘‘ Maud Muller” 
is the best specimen of his narrative power, where he has 
drawn a pretty sunny picture of a peasant maid. 
‘Kathleen,’ another beautiful little ballad, further 
illustrates the direction of Whittier’s sympathies, and 
the fact, also, that slavery was not a disgrace confined to 
the New World, but had its instances even in our own 
United Kingdom. 

The recognition and appreciation that Whittier has met 
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during his life has been as unstinted as it has perhaps been 
uncritical. He began to write asa young man, and people 
instantly took him to their hearts; but, as a rule, it seems 
that his contemporary comrades in literature pass him by 
in silence. We find no mention of him in Emerson, none, 
as far as we know, in Lowell or Thoreau. Why is this? 
Whittier certainly deserves a place on the pedestal of fame 
more than Longfellow who took, during his life and since 
his death, such an unaccountably high rank not only in 
American but also in European literature. The former 
has more the parts of a man, more vigour, more strength, 
more original power, more variety of touch; but though 
greater than Longfellow, the popularity of both poets is 
based on much the same ground. Their delicacy, tender- 
ness, and simplicity won men’s hearts, and the mourner 
and the sorrowing spirit have found comfort in their under- 
standing sympathy and words of loving cheer. It is by 
poems sung in this minor key that both will be remembered. 
“‘The Reaper and the Flowers,” and “ Resignation,” of 
the one, and ‘ Our Master,” ‘“‘ Gone,” and “ Eva,” of the 
other, will still have their lovers when much of the rest that 
they wrote is forgotten. For poetry to live it must have in 
it the ‘‘ Divine Efflatus,” not be localized and bound by 
time and place. Men can get their tales and their effects of 
art elsewhere, not so easily this beautiful consolatory verse 
which is as balm to the struggling soul. 

Whittier is a better poet when he is writing on religious 
or semi-religious subjects; then what he writes sinks 
into our heart of hearts, with cooling, sustaining, and life- 
giving power. We bless him for the health and quietude 
he brings, in contrast to all the exciting, speculative, 
pessimistic poetry of to-day. In “ Questions of Life” he 
thus finds rest for his doubting mind (for Whittier has 
passed through a certain amount of spiritual darkness 
where the bafiled soul tries to find a foothold, as “‘ My 
Soul and I,” and other poems show)— 


To Him from wanderings long and wild 
I come an over-wearied child, 
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Tn cool and shade his peace to find, 
Like dew-fall settling on my mind, 
Assured that all I know is best, 
And humbly trusting for the rest. 


And then the whole Gospel contained in ‘‘ Our Master,” 
Whom he loves with an enthusiastic, loyal love, never born 
of Church or priest, does honour to his noble Christianity. 
It begins— 


Immortal Love, forever full, 
Forever flowing free, 

Forever shared, forever whole, 
A never-ebbing sea. 


It contains, too, those memorable lines which we sing in 
our churches, beginning— 


We may not climb the heavenly steeps 
To bring the Lord Christ down. 


And those other beautiful words which have cheered and 
sustained many weary ones in the watch by their sick— 


The healing of His seamless dress 
Is by our beds of pain. 


Whittier has a fresh, realistic way of putting these religious 
thoughts, partly because he is a practical man with a living 
practical faith, the only kind of faith which really helps 
men and women to get tangible hold of unseen things. 
You may talk to them on spiritual mysticism, and only one 
here and there catches your meaning for the thousands 
who respond to a living realization of the Man Christ. 
Much the same thought as the above is expressed in “ The 
Healer.” How passionate was the yearning for the bodily 
presence of the Master, how enraptured the dream of 
casting himself at those bruised feet, and kissing the hem 
of His seamless garment, can be traced in many of his 
poems, and best understood by those whose hearts have 
beaten high with the like longing, with the like dream. 
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Would that we could all share in Whittier’s ‘“‘ Triumph,” 
when he tries to— 
Forereach the good to be 
And share the victory. 


With the hopefulness born of unselfishness, he claims all 
the fruition of the ages as his own, all the future light, the 
future good, all the accumulations of thoughts which will 
crow out of the long generations of men— 


And present gratitude 
Insures the future’s good, 
And for the things I see 
I trust the things to be ; 


That in the paths untrod, 
And the long days of God, 
My feet shall still be led, 
My heart be comforted. 

+“ + ~ 
Ring, bells in unreared steeples, 
The joy of unborn peoples! 
Sound, trumpets far off blown, 
Your triumph is my own ! 


Simple and trustful too, and very beautiful, are his poems 
bearing on the great mystery of death. It is hard to 
abstain from quoting such lines as “ Vesta,” ‘ Eva,” 
“Gone,” ‘* In Peace,” “‘ The Angel of Patience,” but those 
of our readers who know them will, we think, agree when 
we say that Whittier is most of a poet when on religious 
ground. Take these verses from “‘ Vesta,” on the"death of 
a little child— 


Her smile is as a listening child's 
Who hears its mother call ; 

The lilies of thy perfect peace 
About her pillow fall. 


And those well-known lines from ‘‘ Gone ’’— 


The blessing of her quiet life 
Fell on us like the dew, 
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And good thoughts where her footsteps pressed 
Like fairy-blossoms grew. 
” ” ” oa + 
We miss her in the place of prayer, 
And by the hearth-fire’s light, 
We pause beside her door to hear 
Once more her sweet good-night. 


Fold her, O Father! in Thine arms, 
And let her henceforth be 

A messenger of love between 
Our human hearts and Thee. 


God bless thee, Whittier, and may the reflected light of 
the peace and trust and gladness with which thou hast 
inspired others shed a glory of increasing brightness about 
thy declining years! The love of God and the love of thy 
own heart are one, and by such love the world is ever 
being saved. To thee Death, when it comes, will be only 
the breaking light on a sea of unfathomable love, as thine 
own words foretell. 


And so beside the silent sea 
I wait the muffled oar; 

No harm from Him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore. 


I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air ; 

I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. 


We rejoice that the works of this noble American have 
been collected and republished in the elegant form of the 
new edition which Messrs. Macmillan and Co. have just 
issued. It cannot fail to be the classical edition of his 
works, and it is one in every way worthy both of author 
and pubhsher. RUTH J. PITT. 
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SAVONAROLA.* 


Savonarota has always been, and, despite the care which 
has been employed in the examination of the records of 
his meteoric career, is still likely to remain, if not a puzzle, 
at least a subject for keen discussion. No one has given 
more of elaborate research to the life of the great Florentine 
than Villari. The remarkable monograph which is before 
us in its completed form, is the result of many years of 
study. It is more than twenty-five years since it first 
appeared, and during the whole of that long interval the 
author has been diligently engaged in the study of the man 
and his times. In the course of those years large additions 
have been made to our knowledge of the Renaissance, and 
with these the biographer has made himself familiar. He 
has examined original documents, and has studied any books 
which have been based upon them. Of the latter there 
are none which he regards of high value except a bio- 
graphical essay of Professor Ranke’s. With the great 
German’s view he maintains, in answer to some adverse 
criticisms, that he is in substantial agreement. Into these 
alleged differences it would be impossible for us to inquire 
here. Suffice it to say, in general, that Villari has abun- 
dantly vindicated the justice of his own estimate of the 
statesman-friar who played so distinguished a part in the 
stormy period which preceded the Reformation, and was, 
though none of the actors understood it, preparing the— 
himself as little as any of them—way for it. 

The question which suggests itself to every student of 
Savonarola is as to his prophecies. Were they, as is 
assumed by many, “mere rhetorical artifices ending in 
imposture’’? This is the contention of the critics who 
profess to shield themselves under the great name of 
Ranke. Our author asserts that that sanction is unfairly 
assumed, and that the view is inconsistent with the facts. 
The friar’s belief in his own supernatural mission is by no 
means unintelligible. It may possibly be traced back to 

* Life and Times of Savonarola, 2 Vols. By Proressor VILLart. 
(T, Fisher Unwin.) 
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his constant readings of the old Hebrew prophets, and it 
may have taken more definite shape as the result of the 
remarkable fulfilment of some of his earlier warnings in the 
sweeping down of the army of Charles VIII. upon Italy. The 
foolish talk of his extravagant admirers must have served 
to foster it; and it would certainly appear as though he 
he had at last come to believe in the supernatural 
character and gifts which the people insisted on attri- 
buting to him. Im no other way can we explain the 
extraordinary conduct as to the ordeal by fire which 
directly led up to the closing tragedy of his life. Fanati- 
cism is here, but there is not a sign of imposture. Im- 
posters, indeed, are self-seekers, but this is one of the last 
charges which can be sustained against the Florentine 
Reformer. The marvellous power which he acquired over 
the people may or may not have always been wisely used, 
but there is not a suggestion that it was ever employed to 
advance any personal objects, or that his policy had other 
than patriotic ends. As in his lifetime, so even now after 
the lapse of centuries he seems to inspire the strong anti- 
pathy of some and the fervid admiration of others. Our 
own judgment is in agreement with Professor Villari when 
he says, “In our opinion Savonarola’s historic grandeur 
consists in his having dared to believe amid general doubt, 
in having upheld against the scandals of the Borgia and 
the sceptical cynicism of the philosophers the forgotten 
and derided rights of Christianity, liberty, and reason” 
(Preface, xxvi.). 

This is no slight praise, and yet it will hardly content 
those who would have us regard Savonarola as a Reformer 
before the Reformation. The description is a vague one, 
and it depends entirely on the sense attached to it whether 
it can be accepted. Events brought him into collision 
with the Pope, but he never challenged the spiritual 
authority of the Papacy, nor did he impeach it for its doe- 
trinal errors. So far from this, indeed, he was himself 
thoroughly possessed with medieval ideas, and trusted to 
them for the regeneration of society. If, then, it be 
suggested that he was a forerunner of the bold monk 
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who, when he nailed his theses to the door of the church 
at Wittemburg, assailed the cardinal errors of Romish 
teaching, we must demur. The work of Savonarola was 
of a very different order. He was a bold and daring 
politician—a fine specimen of a type of character which 
has been all too rare in the world, a Christian teacher 
who insisted that religious principle should be applied 
to politics, and that all public policy should be under 
the sway of religion. He was proud of Florence, and 
as a patriotic citizen he desired her freedom from the 
tyranny of the “ magnificent”? but cruel despot by whom 
she was oppressed; but he insisted that the first step 
towards emancipation was moral and religious reform, 
and it was this which he continually urged. The influence 
which he obtained, and the authority which for a time 
he was able to wield, was very remarkable, but it never 
had in it any of the elements of stability. It was the 
fascination of a singularly impressive personality, the 
charm of an oratory which was persuasive even in its 
severity and ruggedness, a tribute to the practical sagacity 
which was so strangely blended with his mystical fancies, 
and a recognition of the unselfish spirit which he showed 
in all his conduct. For a time also events fought for 
him. He had commended himself to the favour of the 
French king, who had invaded Italy, and was able to exert 
an influence on behalf of Florentine liberty. The people 
came to believe that he was able to command success, 
and while that faith lasted he had power, and a power 
which asserted itself in a moral reformation which, though 
very transient, was very striking while it lasted. But 
the first sign of adverse fortune sufficed to break the spell 
and turn the current of popular sentiment. The reason 
is not far to seek. There was no depth of principle, and 
consequently there was no continuance in well-doing. The 
preacher taught the people great truths, set before them 
lofty ideals of conduct, rebuked their vices with a merciless 
severity, employed all the fervour of his glowing eloquence 
to rouse them to follow after goodness. But it was not the 
preaching of an evangelist, such as that by which Luther 
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roused all the thought and conscience of Europe. It en- 
thralled, impressed, alarmed the people, but there was 
nothing in it to exercise a lasting power over the heart 
and life. They admired the courage of a man who defied 
the Medici, even the Pope himself; they were borne away 
by the storm and tempest of his impassioned appeals ; 
they were willing to accept the restraints he imposed 
because he taught them they were essential to the fulfilment 
of the patriotic aspirations he fostered: but there it all 
ended. Like the Jews of old in relation to John the 
Baptist, they were willing for a season to rejoice in his 
light, but when the shadows began to gather it soon 
became evident that neither their loyalty to him nor their 
repentance had much depth of earth. Savonarola was a 
sincere and ardent democrat, and this aspect of his 
character could not but appeal to a people who had been 
nurtured on traditions of liberty. But his religious teach- 
ings, running directly counter to the spirit of the age and 
the temper of the people themselves, produced but a super- 
ficial impression, which was soon effaced. 

Whilst saying this, we are far from suggesting that this 
stirring episode had no influence on the fortunes of Rome. 
The effects of such an outburst are not easily traced, but it 
was indicative of the discontent which the corruptions of the 
Papacy were stirring up in the more devout and noble 
spirits of the time. ‘‘ This man,” says Martin Luther, 
*‘was put to death for having desired that some one should 
come to purify the slough of Rome. It was the Anti- 
christ’s (the Pope’s) hope that all remembrance of this 
great man would perish under a load of malediction ; but 
thou seest that it still lives and is blessed.” Because of 
this common opposition to the Pope, Luther supposed there 
was an agreement between them which did not really exist. 
Professor Villari makes it clear beyond possibility of ques- 
tion that in attributing to this great Dominican, who was a 
thorough monk, zealous for all the laws and observances 
of his order, a sympathy with his own doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith, Luther was carried away by his own too 
sanguine temper. Speaking of Savonarola’s prison medi- 
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tations he says, ‘‘ Even by these writings thou shalt see that 
works are of no avail in God’s sight, and how faith is the 
one thing needful. What if some theological mud be still 
found sticking to his feet? Who would be altogether free 
from it in those days? Thou wilt likewise see his distrust 
and despair of his own strength, and a pure image of faith 
and hope in God’s mercy. Neither in the strength of his 
vows nor the rule of his order, neither in his priestly robe, 
in masses nor in works, did he rest his hope, but solely in 
the gospel, in faith and in righteousness.” Unfortunately 
the facts tell a very different tale. That Savonarola had a 
sincere and humble trust in the Divine grace which 
sustained and strengthened him in hours of despondency 
is not to be denied. But there is at least as little doubt 
of the value he attached to fastings and penances, sacra- 
ments and masses. He was a devout member of the 
Church of Rome, fully accepting her teachings and sub- 
mitting to the authority of her head, but alive to the evils 
which, like a cankerworm, were gnawing at her very vitals. 

There never was a period in the history of the Church 
when there was more reason for hot indignation on the 
part of all true and faithful men—the small remnant of 
servants of God to be found even in an age of prevailing 
immorality and unbelief. Alexander VI., who filled the 
chair of St. Peter at the time of the struggle with 
Savonarola, was, with one doubtful exception, the most 
infamous of all who have ever disgraced that position. Yet 
he was only the worst in a succession of bad men who, 
having by shameless intrigues secured for themselves the 
highest place in the ‘‘ Holy Catholic Church,” sought by 
the most unscrupulous unpatriotic and un-Christian policy 
to extend the dominions of the Papal See, and at the same 
time by shameless nepotism to instal their own relatives, 
in some cases their illegitimate children, in the offices of 
the Church, or to carve out for them independent princi- 
palities. There are few blacker records in the story of 
ambition than the records of the Papacy during the period 
of which we speak. Treachery, falsehood, impurity, lust, 
and sin of every kind, disloyalty to the rights alike of 
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individuals and states, unblushing profligacy—these are 
some of the crimes which disgraced the proud ecclesiastics 
who claimed to be the vicegerents of God, and did not 
seruple to violate every law, human or divine, which stood 
in the way of their ambition, their passion or their pride. 
Alexander was the most flagrant offender, the most aban- 
doned in his lusts, the most grasping in his covetousness, the 
most pitiless in his cruelty, but it is never to be forgotten that 
he differed from the others only in degree. He would have 
been a monster of iniquity whatever the position he filled ; 
—as the head of the Christian Church he was a mockery as 
well as a scandal. We have fallen on days when it is 
fashionable with some, even among those who claim to be 
advanced Liberal thinkers, to pay a certain deference to 
Cardinals and Popes, and even to play with the idea of the 
Pope’s claim to be an arbiter in Christendom, as though 
there might be some foundation for the assumption and 
some advantage in the exercise of such a power. The 
point is outside the range of serious discussion, but it is 
well that those who adopt this tone of friendliness to Rome 
and deprecate the antagonism of a more decided Protestant- 
ism, should be reminded that she is just as responsible 
for the acts of Alexander VI. as for those of Leo XIII. The 
Reformation purified the Papacy, and so saved it from the 
collapse which its own vices must, ere long, have brought 
about. But no change of this kind affects its relation to 
such Pontiffs as Borgia. He is one of the links in the 
apostolical succession. If any one can believe that it was 
the will of God that the grace of Jesus Christ should be 
transmitted to His ministers through a channel with such 
pipes as these, we are content to leave him to his own 
imaginations. 

It was with Alexander VI. that the great struggle of 
Savonarola had to be fought. The jcontrast between them 
is effectively put by a recent writer in :The Edinburgh 
Review : 

On the one side stands Pope Alexander VI., the father of Cesar and 
Lucrezia Borgia, stained with such infamous vices that his name has 
passed into a byword as a monster of iniquity. On the other side is 
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Savonarola, whose prudence may sometimes be questioned, but whose 
noble enthusiasms, unsullied morality, unselfish patriotism and fiery 
religious zeal, cannot be disputed or denied. 

Every point in this brief characterization of Savonarola 
is illustrated in the extremely careful narrative which 
Professor Villari has given us. As a picture of the age 
and of some of the most distinguished actors in its event- 
ful drama, the book is full of charm and interest. We see 
the less favourable side of the Renaissance in the sketches 
of Florentine life. The city was rich in all outward glory, 
with ten thousand objects of beauty to charm the artist's 
eye, full of treasures gathered from all parts of the world, 
eminent for its scholars, its painters, and its sculptors, but 
as corrupt as it was splendid, demoralized by luxury and 
steeped in vice. If culture could have saved a people, it 
would have saved these Florentines ; but on the contrary, 
they showed how vain are all the teachings of literature, 
science, and art in the absence of any influence to purify 
the heart and ennoble the life. Their religion preserved 
Christian forms, but had sunk to the level of Paganism, 
and that which should have been their light had become 
their darkness. Lorenzo the Magnificent, their ruler, was 
in himself an incarnation of all the vices and worst 
cruelties of the age and of the city. Among the other 
conspicuous figures in the story are Charles VIII. of 
France, Ludovic the Moor (as he was commonly called), 
the Duke of Milan, and the Pope and the leading cardinals 
about his court, and they are sketched with a vividness 
which helps us to a clearer understanding of the tangled 
politics of the times. Were it for this reason alone, the 
book deserves to be carefully studied, as an important 
contribution to the history of a very critical epoch. But it 
is as the most complete and the most impartial story of the 
hero himself that it is specially valuable. We close this 
note with the following estimate which expresses in brief 
our author’s final judgment, and in which we heartily 
ATCO : 


Savonarola was the first to raise the standard announcing the 
uprisal of the truly original thought of the Renaissance at the close 
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of the great epoch of humanistic learning. He was the first man of 
the fifteenth century to realize that the human race was palpitating 
with the throes of a new life, and his words were loudly echoed by 
that portion of the Italian people still left untainted by the prevalent 
corruption. He accordingly merits the title of the prophet of the new 
civilization. 

———___ -#-e-@ — ——— 


SUNDAY IN A VERMONT CHURCH 
SIXTY YEARS AGO.* 
BY A. H. EARLE. 


Sixty years ago the yearly town meeting and Training Day 
and the weekly religious services in the village church were 
the only recreations which a New England farmer and his 
family ever had. So, through wet weather and cold weather 
and hot weather alike, they never failed to go to meeting. 
This church of which I tell was not built in the middle 
of the little town of Andover, as it would then have been 
for the convenient attendance of the one village oniy; but 
it was situated at the ‘‘ cross-roads,” where it avas really at 
the convenience of none, though farm people from three 
townships worshipped there. 

There was only one house within a mile of this ‘* meeting- 
house,” and that was Farmer Jackson’s, and was just 
across the road from it. In fact, Farmer Jackson had 
given the land and lumber for the church, and so had 
chosen to have it near his own home. His great red brick 
house (with only one storey of perpendicular walls, and 
three low-studded storey in the peaked roof), his sheds, 
yarns, and the outbuildings, and the small, square, barn- 
like church, with its long horse-sheds, made quite a little 
settlement at the top of the hill. 

From far around came on Sunday morning the farm 
waggons (generally painted a bright light-blue) and an 
occasional carry-all, bearing grim, thin farmers, lean, 
unhappy-looking wives, and children with cheeks ruddy 
with that glow of health which lasts only through early 
youth in the cold, bleak hills of Vermont. 


‘ For this article we are indebted to “ The Christian Union.” 
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The farmers wore suits of home-spun clothes, long, 
full-skirted coats of drab, light brown, or bottle-green, with 
double collars and capes, and frequently around their necks 
wrapped heavy grey shawls. They had also heavy beaver 
hats, bought in Boston, generally as part of wedding finery, 
and often worn for thirty years as a “‘ meeting hat.” In 
winter, however, these beaver hats gave place to heavy fur 
caps of rabbit, mink, or muskrat skins, with great project- 
ing visors and well-tied-down ear-laps. 

The women wore gowns of calico and nankeen in summer, 
and in winter of home-spun wool. ‘These short-waisted 
gowns were made with round, low-open necks and short 
sleeves. In summer and winter alike, they wore in the 
necks of these dresses a tucker and frill of white dimity or 
book-muslin. From early summer until fall they drew on 
their hands and arms for church wear long sleeves of 
yellow nankeen, with fingerless hand-coverings like a 
“mitt.” These sleeves were buttoned to the shoulders 
of the gown, and as they were freshly washed and starched 
each week, they formed a most uncomfortable addition to 
the summer toilet. In winter the women wore, instead of 
nankeen gloves, great “‘leg-o’-mutton” sleeves, and carried 
huge muffs of lambs’ wool and bear-skin. 

Each farm-wife made her own straw bonnet from the 
coarse imported=straw braids for summer wear; and she 
stuffed and quilled the heavy woollen “ punkin hook” 
which kept her warm in winter. A favourite article of 
summer headgear among the older women was the green 
silk ‘‘calash,”’ being easily pushed back or forward by its 
green ribbon bridle, somewhat like an old-fashioned chaise- 
top. These calashes stood well up from the head, and thus 
did not crush the cap which every married woman then 
wore; and, as they bore no hot weight on the head, and 
yet shaded it, formed a most sensible and comfortable head- 
covering. Shawls and great round cloaks gave warmth to 
the shoulders and body, and these latter, when once spun, 
woven, and made up, lasted a lifetime. In the spring and 
fall a few of the richer farmers’ wives and daugliters had 
fringed black silk capes and spencers, but these were 
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unusual luxuries. The children were little miniatures of 
their parents; even the smallest boys wore the great 
beaver hats, which were large enough in the crown to last 
them until the boy was quite grown. 

In the winter each woman and child carried a foot-stove 
full of hot coals; for the icy church had no means of being 
heated, and the warm breath of each worshipper was plainly 
visible in the cold air within the church. 

At all seasons the noon interval between the two services 
was spent at Farmer Jackson’s house. The men, after 
feeding the horses, gathered in his farmyard or his outer 
kitchen and discussed theological points in a loud voice, or 
the crops and stock in an undertone; while the women, in 
their low, nasal voices, compared rheumatic pains and other 
grievances in the inner kitchen. 

Farmer Jackson was the most “ sociable” man in the 
entire township, and the weekly noon-gathering at his home 
was a great source of delight to him; and perhaps he did 
not wholly, in his hospitality, lose sight of the advantages 
derived from his visitors, for many a shrewd bargain in the 
sale and exchange of cattle and pigs did he conclude upon 
the Lord’s Day. To the children he was most kind and 
cordial, giving to each a glass of hot cider-flip, with two or 
three raisins in it, to warm their chilled bodies in winter, 
and a great pewter mug of cold well water flavoured with 
molasses and ginger to slack their almost unquenchable 
thirst in summer. Then he took them in little groups 
to see the glories of his ‘‘ best parlour,” and explained to 
them its extraordinary decoration. 

The walls of this room had been painted by a travelling 
artist, and were regarded by the Jackson family as a 
triumph of high art. Above the high black mantlepiece a 
yellow ochre sun threw his rays over vermilion and purple 
clouds. ‘These rays of light were gilded, and curved in 
various directions, and gave Phebus the appearance 
of a good tempered smiling octopus, withal somewhat 
intoxicated. From each side of the fireplace sprung a 
great palm-tree, most carefully and elaborately painted ; 
they bore, at the base of their spreading cluster of leaves, 
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great bunches of hanging pineapples. Around one of these 
palm-trees was coiled an appalling and frightful serpent, his 
striped folds most beautifully diversified with gilded spots. 
Behind the other palm-tree lurked a crouching tiger. 

On the plastered wall, on either side of the fireplace, was 
painted a portrait, with a fine simulated gold frame, 
apparently held to the wall by large cords and tassels 
which were carefully and minutely painted. One of these 
portraits was of George Washington, in full uniform, and 
the other was the owner of all these glories, and, like many 
a wooden-faced daub, bore an astonishing and comical re- 
semblance to the sitter for the portrait. 

On one blank wall-space beside the door was painted 
a coach and four, bearing as passengers all the members of 
the Jackson family, some leaning out of the coach windows, 
some seated on top. They were dressed in rich attire, such 
as no one had ever seen the Jacksons wear, and were 
adorned with a profusion of rich gold jewelry; their 
abnormally large heads were all painted at full front view, 
irrespective of the position of their bodies, and gave a 
somewhat disjointed and startling effect. 

On another large wall-space was a marine view; fierce 
waves, and a strangely rigged brig with gilded cannon, and 
many fine flags and pennants all blowing stiffly ayainst the 
wind which filled the sails. A steamboat, too, sailed those 
waters blue—the greatest triumph of the painter’s art. It 
was evident that neither the artist nor the farmer had, at 
the time of the execution of this decoration, ever seen a 
steamboat, for Robert Fulton’s invention was then in its 
infancy ; but this steamboat was constructed from descrip- 
tion. The hull was shaped like that of an ordinary boat, 
and bore two brick chimneys. It rested on two cross-bars 
like a waggon, and had four great wheels which set well up 
out of the water. The explanation of this new and wonder- 
ful invention was a source of weekly delight to the farmer. 

Various small wall-spaces, otherwise unoccupied, bore 
little painted cannon, soldiers and flags, all with a most 
Japanesque lack of perspective. The free use of gold-leaf 
in these mural decorations had added much to their 
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expense, but had certainly made them most unique in 
effect. The only other ornaments in this room were a few 
framed silhouettes, a family Bible, two pairs of tall brass 
candlesticks, and a little row of oblong silvered dises, 
bearing names and dates. These latter were coflin-plates. 

Farmer Adams’s eldest daughter had been visiting in 
Portland, and came home full of a “‘ new-fangled” city 
way for the children to spend the nooning—a Sunday- 
school. The church members adopted the idea of it 
slowly but gladly, because it rid them of the care of 
the children at midday; but Elder Whiteinch, the minister 
—whose Scotch mother had never known of Sunday-schools 
—looked on the innovation as a foothold given the Scarlet 
Woman. He preached long, bitter sermons against the 
school ; hurled long passages of Scripture at his parishioners 
when they ventured to speak to him of it ; would not consort 
with the children at noon-time, nor even stay in the house 
with them; but, when he had pronounced the morning 
benediction, ostentatiously gathered up and carried off his 
leather-covered Bible and hymn-book to the horse-shed, 
where, seated on a stone, he spent the nooning in fasting 
and prayer. 

At last, after many months of silence on the hated 
subject, during which the Sunday-school prospered, he 
caught little Alvin Adams by the arm and said, fiercely 
“What do you talk about in there? What mummery does 
she teach you ?”—‘‘ She teaches us to say the Command- 
ments and the Golden Rule, and ‘ Suffer little children to 
come unto me,’” answered Alvin, stoutly, ‘and to sing 
prettier songs than Windham and Mears and Omer.”— 
** And doesn’t she teach you to make crosses and bow 
to the Virgin Mary?” The astonished stare of the child 
at this question must have been convincing proof to the 
contrary, for the Elder never preached again against the 
Sunday-school. 

But he had another mode of revenge. He lengthened 
his morning sermon from occupying two hours’ time to two 
hours and a half, thus giving a short half-hour for the 
Sunday-school teacher. After his death, the school took 
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the time formerly given to the afternoon service, and all, 
old and young, took part. 

Elder Whiteinch was a characteristic specimen of the 
most rigid and bitter form of Calvinistie religion. His 
Seotch mother had formed his religion and belief, and his 
hard, unbeautiful New England life had strengthened all 
these views. His yearly salary was of course, slight; 
“donation visits” were unknown in that part of the 
country. So he worked through the week as a cobbler 
and a bootmaker. His work-bench always bore his open 
Bible, which he studied as he worked. As he read portions 
of the Scripture which bore upon the text upon which he 
meant to preach the following Sunday, he marked the place 
with a long needleful of waxed shoethread. These threads 
hung down outside the Holy Bible, and often thirty or forty 
of these markers would be used in asingle sermon. It was 
a great source of watchfulness and attention to the younger 
children in the congregation to see whether Elder White- 
inch ever opened at the wrong place in the Bible, or, 
rather, whether he ever mistook one thread of reference for 
another; but no one had ever been able to say that they 
had caught him in error. 

His clothing on Sundays was a well-worn suit of shining 
black broadcloth which would make the fortune of a 
character actor of the present day. The coat had been 
made for a much shorter man than the Elder, and the 
buttons at the back were well up between his shoulder- 
blades; but, in spite of his ill-fitting garment, his 
voluminous white neckcloth and his thin, pale, severe 
face gave him an air of dignity which made its due im- 
pression on his congregation. 

His week-day costume was most singular—a pair of 
shapeless home-spun and home-made black trousers (this 
in deference to his clerical position), and a long brown 
smock-frock (this to show his humbleness of spirit in his 
week-day work). But as he hated and abhorred the frock, 
he had a habit of tying it in a great knot in the back at his 
waist, where it hung, a comical forerunner and caricature 
of the present fashionable ladies’ tournure. Oh, those 
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long, tedious doctrinal sermons! the women eating in the 
summer (to help pass the weary time) sprigs of caraway 
and fennel, and the children surreptitiously chewing spruce 
gum and nibbling maple sugar. A curious habit prevailed 
among the old farmers who attended this church when 
they grew tired during the long sermon. They stood up, 
leaned over the pew door, and stared up and down the aisle 
to rest and amuse and stretch themselves. One day Deacon 
Puffer stood up to stretch himself in his accustomed way, 
but his pew door was insecurely fastened. As he leaned 
heavily against it, it gave way under his weight, and 
he sprawled out into the aisle on his hands and knees, 
with a clatter that wakened all the sleepers. 

This unfortunate mischance of the deacon’s was a source 
of most intense mortification to his wife, but it paled before 
a second terrible episode which caused the good woman to 
absent herself from church for a month. The deacon had 
been hard at work, and was quite worn out with a busy 
week of sheep-washing, and, in the quiet rest of the church 
and under the droning voice of the Elder, he fell asleep. 
Suddenly he sprang to his feet, with his eyes closed, seized 
his wife by both shoulders and shook her violently, shouting 
at the top of his voice, ‘Hawk, Buck! haw, there! Stand 
still, will ye!” Poor Mrs. Puffer! what woman could 
endure with calmness such a frightful disgrace as that ? 

The pews of this church were square, with a floor raised 
about six inches above the aisle floor. This formed a step 
at the door of the pew which was a great trap for clumsy 
feet of the country children. They stumbled at the pew 
door, and recovered their footing only to trip again over the 
various “crickets”’ or foot-stools which lurked within the 
pew. 

The pulpit was very high and narrow, and overhung by 
a clumsy sounding-board. It was reached by a narrow 
flight of steps, and lighted from behind by a window 
high up in the wall. This window served a double 
purpose, for the pulpit was so small that the long-limbed 
Klder could not kneel in it. So, when he wished to lead 
the congregation in prayer, he gravely turned his pulpit 
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chair around, knelt in it, and rested his feet on the window 
ledge behind him. 

As soon as the text was given out, Deacon Batchellor, 
who was old and very deaf, rose from his pew, walked 
heavily down the aisle, and half ascended the pulpit steps. 
Then he adjusted an enormous tin ear-trumpet, and sat 
there through the long sermon, a pious and attentive, but 
most grotesque, figure. 

The singers’ seats stretched entirely across the church in 
front of the pulpit—two long rows, with a rack or desk for 
hymn-books between them. The men singers sat with 
their backs to the pulpit, while the women faced them. 
When the leader struck his tuning-fork and gave the key, 
all stood up and literally bawled and sung in each other’s 
faces. All the old mournful minor tunes were great 
favourites, and the rhymed stories of hell-fire, damnation, 
and lost souls gave the greatest satisfaction to both singers 
and parson. 

Questions of doctrine were Elder Whiteinch’s greatest joy 
and most frequent discussion, and several times a year 
he preached on the “unpardonable sin”; but we must 
remember that he had none of the sins of great cities to 
form subjects of sermons and to preach against—not even 
that of intemperance, for the simple reason that it was then 
considered a sin in no one to drink strong liquors, provided 
a man stopped short of gross intoxication. Habitual 
drinkers were all those New England farmers. In nearly 
every household in the winter months a little pewter flagon 
or tankard filled with boiling water (and with straw-covered 
handle to prevent burning the hand) was brought in to the 
farmer at eight o’clock, the regular bedtime. Then a great 
pitcher of rum-toddy or cider-flip was brewed, and every 
one, men, women, and children, drank of it, and thus went 
warmed to their ice-cold chambers, where the snow sifted 
in little drifts on the floor. No farm hand would work at 
ploughing and haying without three glasses of rum a day. 
Even the few workwomen who took their rounds among 
these farms—a tailoress, wool-weaver, an Indian “ squaw 
nurse ’’—all demanded, received, and drank their daily 
glass of rum. 
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Bears were not infrequent visitors in Vermont in those 
days, and many a bear’s tracks and depredations were 
reported at the Sunday “nooning,” and the hunt planned 
there as well. It was subsequently carried out in action, 
dealing death to the bear, and giving sufiicient reason for 
the large consumption of New England rum. 

But the bears are gone with the forests, and the old 
Andover church is gone also. A chance spark from an oil 
lantern set fire to the Jackson barn. The fire could be 
ill-fought with only the bucket from the old well-sweep and 
milk pails to carry water in. So the flames spread, and 
the high winds blew them across the road to the old wooden 
church, and all were destroyed together, and only a cellar 
wall and a few half-burned bricks mark the spot where so 
many dull but happy Sundays were spent. Let this slight 
account help to keep their memory living. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


ConGREGATIONALISM and Methodism represent two very 
different, in some respects even contrasted, phases of 
Christian life and Church government, and it was hardly 
surprising, especially when the circumstances attending 
their respective development are taken into account, that 
there should have been misunderstanding and opposition 
between them. But the days for these doubtful, if not 
actually hostile, relations are past. It would be folly to 
expect or even to desire amalgamation, but for friendly 
alliance it is reasonable to hope. Each has much to teach 
the other, and if there only be a readiness to learn, the 
result, it may be hoped, will be the improvement of each 
by the cultivation of the elements in which it has been 
lacking. For us this is made all the easier by the very 
marked change in the spirit of the Wesleyan Conference 
of late years. The “Forward” party, as it describes 
itself, is clearly in the ascendant, despite the temporary 
check which it seems to have sustained this year, and 
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which, we venture to think, is due partly, if not wholly, 
to a serious mistake it has committed. Between that 
party and ourselves there must be sympathy. It is 
not, indeed, that it has approached us in theological 
opinion, still Jess that it has abated anything of its 
Methodist zeal and fervour. Its loyalty to Methodism is 
certainly not less sincere than that of the party whose 
influence it is so rapidly superseding, but it takes an 
opposite and, as we think, more intelligent view of its 
position and responsibilities. 

In a democratic age, when the most venerable tradi- 
tions are challenged, and can only maintain their influ- 
ence so far as they are able to vindicate their authority 
by an appeal to sound reason, these men still remain 
worshippers of the past. They cling to the policy 
of which Jabez Bunting was the ablest representa- 
tive, without pausing to consider how far the changed 
conditions of the time have made it obsolete. The recent 
controversy with Lord Salisbury about a site for a chapel 
at Hatfield ought to have shown them how little can be 
gained by taking a servile attitude towards the Establish- 
ment; how impossible it has become even to maintain 
that neutrality of which they have so long been accus- 
tomed to boast. But no impression seems to be produced 
on them. Dr. Rigg, who is by far the ablest leader of the 
school, was-one of the most reactionary members of the 
Royal Commission on Education, which means that he 
was prepared to help the clergy to keep their hold on the 
education of the rural parishes. If possible, he would 
enlist the influence of the great Wesleyan community on 
the same side, and with this view sought to secure a vote 
of the Conference in favour of transferring the work of 
education either to the County Councils or to the District 
Councils, whenever these bodies are called into existence. 
This is the expedient by which the clerical party hope to 
prevent the extension of School Boards, which, as great 
liberalizing influences, are hateful in the eyes of all who 
are afraid of true progress. It was not astonishing that 
the Conference, by an overwhelming majority, repudiated 
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his proposals, for his policy would simply be suicidal. 
But nothing could better reveal the spirit of the man or 
of the party which he leads. Happily their power is 
declining, and as it declines a more intimate relationship 
will be established between Wesleyans and the Free 
Churches. We, at all events, are intensely anxious for 
the development of this feeling. There are few objects 
for which high-minded and large-hearted Congregation- 
alists should more earnestly strive than this welding of 
the Free Churches into a great friendly federation, with a 
spiritual unity infinitely more compact and effective than 
any mere organization. There need be, there ought to be, 
no strife between Presbyterians and Congregationalists, 
Wesleyans and Baptists, so long as each community seeks 
to serve Christ faithfully and do His work on its own lines, 
eschews every desire for supremacy, and is free from a 
spirit of unhallowed rivalry. 


Among these younger leaders, Mr. Price Hughes stands 
out conspicuous, and every new Conference only shows 
more clearly how potent a force he has become in Method- 
ism. He has no one to fear but himself, and perhaps we 
might add one or two of his more devoted associates. It 
is a misfortune for him that he has a newspaper at com- 
mand. The taunt of one of his critics at the late Confer- 
ence about the ‘necessities of sensational journalism” 
was severe, but had in it a germ of truth which Mr. 
Hughes would be wise not to overlook. The Pall Mall 
Gazette is certainly one of the most interesting of papers, 
but it is not a safe model for any religious journal. The 
very success of The Methodist Times may itself become a 
peril to Mr. Hughes’ influence in his denomination. This 
has been sufficiently illustrated in the controversy growing 
out of the letters on ‘‘Indian Missions.” It was a re- 
markable proof of Mr. Hughes’ influence that he was able 
to steer his way out of the difficulty which they had created 
with so little damage. His course was not made more 
easy by the impassioned utterances of Dr. Lunn. His 
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statements ought never to have been published unless they 
rest on solid foundation, and if that be so, nothing could 
well be more unsatisfactory than their withdrawal. Our 
own feeling against ‘‘ cheap missionaries ” is so decided, and 
our resentment of the cruel injustice which has been done 
to our devoted missionary brethren so keen, that possibly 
we may take a somewhat partial view of this subject. But 
we certainly have no sympathy with the attack, and greatly 
regret that Mr. Hughes should have imperilled his own 
well-deserved influence by giving the letters a place in Th: 
Methodist Times. 

If the ‘‘ Forward party”’ has received a check at all, it 
has been owing to this mistake. But at worst it was only 
an error in judgment, which did not deserve the strong 
denunciations in which some indulged, and which to out- 
side observers indicated an eagerness to lay hold of any- 
thing which was likely to damage the eloquent champion 
of liberal and progressive measures. Mr. Price Hughes 
must indeed be a sore trial to some of the Methodist 
fathers, and still more to any of the grandfathers who may 
still survive. What an amazing difference between him 
and Dr. Osborne or Dr. Rigg. How far must Methodism 
have travelled since the days when Jabez Bunting swayed 
its counsels! For it is not to be denied that Mr. Price 
Hughes is its most popular man. The crowds which 
gathered to hear him at Sheffield, and which were collected 
from the country for miles round, revived the best tra- 
ditions of the greatest Methodist preachers. The immense 
audience was a tribute, not so much to his transcendent 
eloquence as a preacher, as to his reputation as a fervid 
enthusiast who believes that the Christian minister has a 
mission to humanity, and that his work is to be found 
wherever there is oppression to be resisted, iniquity ex- 
posed, or suffering relieved, and who is himself intent on 
fulfilling his mission. He is everything that the former gene- 
ration of Wesleyan preachers held in most abhorrence—an 
active reformer, an enemy of mere traditionalism, a pro- 
nounced Radical, a friend of Dissenters. Yet a truer 
Methodist could not be found, nor one who has done more 
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to extend the influence of Methodism in the country. He is 
one of the few Methodist ministers whose names are widely 
known beyond the circles of the denomination. This out- 
side reputation, of course, tells within the Conference, and 
is, we believe, destined to tell still more powerfully. The 
influence which he wields already is a remarkable pheno- 
menon in the religious life of our day. Acting in concert 
with a few of like spirit, he has done much to transform 
the spirit of the Conference. Of course he has many critics, 
and some of their criticisms may be deserved. But what 
of that? His work would not be so great if there were not 
many adversaries. Who is the man that is not open to 
criticism, or is beyond possibility of improvement? He 
may be impulsive, often to the verge of rashness, his 
courage may at times savour of audacity, and his resolute 
defence of a principle be mistaken for self-assertion. 
What then? All that it means is that he has some of the 
defects of his great qualities. Apart from the daring and 
determination, he could not have withstood the strong 
forces against which he has had to contend; but, on the 
other hand, even these would not have been so successful 
but for the other qualities with which they are associated. 
Of his piety, his self-devotion, his purity of motive and 
energy in action, there can be no question. He is a man pos- 
sessed with an ardent desire for doing good, and the enthu- 
siasm which he has himself, and which he has a wonderful 
art of communicating to others, makes him a great power. 

Mr. Price Hughes’ remark at the City Temple meeting, 
that the Nonconformists had been caught napping, “‘ was 
more smart than just.” It was not as ungenerous as the 
inquiry from Manchester—‘‘ Where are the parsons?” 
But both alike do injustice to some of our brethren. The 
strike could not be foreseen, and, as every one knows, it 
came at a time when most ministers were out of town. 
But there could be no greater mistake than to suppose 
that Congregational ministers—we speak of them because 
we know them best, not because we suppose others were 
not equally zealous—left the poor dockers uncared for. 
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Mr. Chadburn at Poplar, Mr. Farren at Bermondsey, Mr, 
Newland at Canning Town, Mr. Foster at the tidal basin, 
Mr. Saunders at Bromley, Mr. Temple at the Isle of 
Dogs, Mr. Sackett, and probably others whose name shave 
not reached us, have done noble service. We have no 
desire to underrate the work done by Cardinal Manning, 
but in our admiration of it we must not forget those who, 
though they could not bring the influence of a great ecclesi- 
astic to bear, have given themselves to unremitting toil day 
by day for the starving poor, and whose kindly sympathy 
and unfailing help did much to alleviate the suffering of 
a melancholy time. 


There are many infallible signs that the subject of 
denominational education is to be the ground on which 
the next battle of religious equality is to be fought. Non- 
conformists will do well to be careful how they entangle 
themselves in any doubtful alliances, or commit themselves 
to the approval of any specious compromise. Their only 
safe ground is that of resolute opposition to any provision 
for, or control over, religious teaching by the State—in- 
cluding under that term the local as well as the imperial 
authority. It is not necessary—indeed, it is not desirable 
—that we should engage in an agitation, the motives and 
aims of which are sure to be misrepresented, for alteration 
in the existing School Board system, but in co-operating 
with its defenders we must make it clear that it is not our 
ideal, and that if we accept it, it is as a compromise to 
which we submit, not an arrangement we desire or approve. 
We have extremely acute and subtle adversaries, and they 
must have no just ground for saying that while objecting 
to the endowment of Romanism or Anglicanism there is an 
indefinite religious teaching yclept unsectarianism which 
we are prepared to see established in our public schools. 
We are in alliance with those who contend for universal 
School Boards established on the principle of local option, 
and who, acting on the sound principle of English law that 
taxation and representation should go pari passu, insist that 
schools which receive public money should be under public 
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control. But though we shall be loyal to this alliance, we 
still‘hold that the wisest arrangement is that indicated by 
The Pall Mall Gazette in an article which urges that we 
should look for lessons on such questions to the schools in 
our own colonies, not to those of the Continent. Australia 
(it says) has proved that secular education by the State 
and religious education by the Churches flourish side by 
side. 

But it is in connection with Ireland that the question 
has taken a form of special acuteness. It is not easy to 
understand the action of the Government on the subject. 
In the closing days of the Session—when, as Mr. Gladstone 
says, ‘“‘every one thought Parliament had no life in it,” 
Mr. Balfour shadowed forth an educational policy which 
at once excited the most intense feeling on both sides of 
the House. The gratitude of some of the Irish members 
was effusive, and the indignation of some of their Radical 
allies was equally unrestrained. Not a word was said by 
Mr. Balfour to abate these feelings, and Parliament broke up 
with the conviction that a great measure for the promotion 
of Roman Catholic education in Ireland was to be intro- 
duced. There was no hint of what it would be, but it was 
intimated that Irish ideas—in this case priestly ideas— 
were to be recognized in the higher education of the 
country. The discussion which immediately followed pro- 
ceeded on this basis, and, strange to say, Mr. Chamberlain, 
who has certainly been showing himself “ more than a 
friend of the Government,” was one of the first to give a 
guarded approval to a proposal based on a principle which 
throughout his whole public life he has opposed with con- 
spicuous ability. He reserved a decisive judgment until 
the scheme appeared, but he proceeded on the assumption 
that there was a scheme, and instead of stating, as might 
have been expected, that it would have his strenuous 
resistance, was prepared to give it a favourable considera- 
tion. We are now told that it has been a mistake from 
the first, and that the Government have no idea of estab- 
lishing a Roman Catholic University. But the promise 
remains, and while there is a vague denial of certain 
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intentions attributed to them, there is not a hint of what 
they really mean to do. 

The advantages to be gained by the suggestion of Mr. 
Balfour were obvious, and it seemed as though they were 
going to be secured. What could be more certain to 
divide English Radicals from their Irish allies than so 
generous an offer? The trap was undoubtedly well baited, 
and yet the readiness—nay, the eagerness—with which Mr. 
Sexton, Mr. Gill, and even Mr. Parnell himself walked into 
it is really amazing. Mr. Parnell is a remarkably shrewd 
man, but he must have been imposed upon by the foolish 
talk of flatterers, who assure him of his strong hold on the 
Liberal party in England, or he would not have even run 
so serious a risk of undoing the work of the last four years. 
Even those who will not abandon their advocacy of a great 
measure of justice to Ireland because of the faults of those 
who demand it, will not easily forget the impression of that 
remarkable evening in the House when Mr. Balfour was 
complimenting Mr. Sexton, and the Lord Mayor of Dublin 
in his turn was welcoming the Chief Secretary’s an- 
nouncement of a measure which he knew would be pecu- 
liarly offensive to those who had made so many sacrifices 
and put forth such strenuous efforts for the cause which 
he and his friends have most at heart. To many it is 
absolutely incomprehensible how men can to-day denounce 
Mr. O’Brien’s persecutor, and to-morrow, though their 
friend still remains in prison, accept favours from the 
hand which has struck him down. But even this does not 
exhaust the case. There can be no doubt on any candid 
mind that any endowment of Romish education such as 
Mr. Balfour foreshadowed would be the acknowledgment of 
the valuable service rendered by the Pope in his celebrated 
rescript. Again and again have we been told that it was 
necessary for the Pope to teach us the first principles of 
morality, and now those for whom we have had to endure 
this reproach are eager to secure for his Holiness the 
reward of his opposition to them! MHappily the feeling, 
which might easily have become a serious hindrance to 
Home Rule, was allayed by the sagacious utterances of 
Michael Davitt. 
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It is not possible to discuss this question further here. 
But it must not be too readily assumed that the danger is 
over. Mr. Balfour’s denial is as ambiguous as his original 
declaration, and, indeed, leaves it quite open for him to 
endow a college. To us a sectarian college is as objection- 
able as a sectarian university. Besides, it seems, to say 
the least, probable that the Government is under engage- 
ments from which it cannot escape. The Pope seems to 
have been playing the part of the honest broker, and his 
principle is, ‘‘ Do ut des.” At all events, we must be on 
the watch. That Nonconformists will resist @ outrance 
all proposals of the kind indicated cela va sans dire. 
We cannot, indeed, associate ourselves with a so-called 
Protestant opposition which accepts the very principle we 
strongly repudiate, and our action will be that of citizens 
contending for justice to all, not of Protestants contending 
for a policy essentially sectarian, and therefore in essence 
anti-Protestant. We are taunted because, holding these 
views, we are Home Rulers, although assured that an 
Irish Parliament would pass the measures we deprecate. 
There is not even a shadow of inconsistency. Our principles 
guide our own actions, but we do not claim the right to force 
them upon others. We have no right to withhold from others 
a power to which we think them justly entitled, because 
they are expected to use it in a way we cannot approve. 
With the objections of the Ulster minority, who will force 
sectarian education upon us in this country, in utter dis- 
regard of our rights, and then cry out when their principle 
tells against themselves, we can have no sympathy. 

If we were to trust the diagnosis of Mr. Atherley Jones, 
or even of Mr. G. W. E. Russell, we should not be very 
hopeful as to the future of a Liberalism which, if more 
pronounced in character and more aggressive in its temper 
than that of the past, and more in sympathy with the 
spirit and aims of a democratic age, shall yet be free from 
any taint of revolutionary extravagance, and by its very 
sobriety continue to enlist in its support men of all 
classes. There are, indeed, numbers at both extremes to 
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tell us that the Liberalism of this type is a thing of the 
past. In this view the secession of the Liberal Unionists 
is much more than the overthrow of a Ministry, or the 
disruption of a great historic party : it means nothing less 
than the end of the old order in our political life, and the 
beginning of a new one. Hitherto the line of political 
cleavage has run right through society, ‘a certain section 
of the aristocracy having always been on the Liberal 
and some of the working class on the Conservative side. 
Henceforth we are to have the ‘ classes ’—including under 
that designation even that great middle class, which 
has always been the main strength of the party of rational 
progress, and in whose ranks the sturdiest assailants of 
all class privilege have been trained—and the masses. A 
more unhappy result of our present political complications 
could not well be imagined, or one which all true patriots 
would contemplate with graver anxiety. 

The Liberal party is said to be disorganized, split into 
sections, each of which has its own leader and its own 
programme, and is determined on the promotion of its own 
objects irrespective of the general good. This is the view 
propounded by Mr. Chamberlain in one of his latest 
speeches, in which he drew a picture of the divisions which 
yas very entertaining, and might have been useful for his 
own purposes, had it not been so much overdone. Its 
fault was the very opposite to that which Lord Beaconsfield 
charged on Lord Salisbury’s invective—it was too highly 
finished. It represented the Liberal party as though it 
were in the condition of the host of Midian when panic- 
struck by the midnight assault of Gideon and his three 
hundred, with every man ready to draw his sword 
upon his fellow. If this were really the case, or if Mr. 
Chamberlain really believed it to be so, he would hardly 
have employed so much valuable force in completing the 
destruction of a foe already reduced to a condition which 
might well have stirred his pity. Even the wrath of 
Achilles against his former chief did not so steel his heart 
that he could see the entire overthrow of the Greeks with 
indifference; and had the Liberal host been so utterly 
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shattered, Mr. Chamberlain would hardly have given himself 
up to such exultation over their fall. He must havea truer 
insight into the state of affairs. It has been a favourite 
idea with himself and his friends that his secession from 
the Liberal party would leave his old associates at the 
mercy of Mr. Labouchere, if not more extreme men, and 
he is eager to seize upon everything that looks like a con- 
firmation of his predictions. But he can hardly believe 
in the silly talk of The Times about the decay of Mr. 
Gladstone’s influence. This, indeed, is the favourite 
Tory cry of the hour. The brilliant speech in which 
Mr. Gladstone “ broke ’’ the record even of his marvellous 
oratory, and by which he saved his opponents from the 
wretched muddle in which their own incapacity and 
vacillation had involved them, shamed them into a re- 
cognition of his transcendent power; but even his high- 
minded chivalry was turned against him and quoted 
as an evidence that he had lost his influence over his 
followers. It is loudly asserted that the grand veteran 
chief has been dethroned, that his lieutenants are 
quarrelling over the succession, that the party is ready to 
follow the leader most reckless in spirit and most lavish in 
promises, and that every day produces a new leader and a 
new programme, each more extravagant than its pre- 
decessor. In short, as Mr. Chamberlain is for ever re- 
minding us, we are going through the old game of the 
Girondist and the Jacobin, and as it was a century ago, so 
now the Girondist is being worsted in the strife. The 
lesson suggested, of course, is that any wise men who still 
remain in the Liberal ranks should join the grand con- 
federation of the friends of law and order, in order to 
defeat both Girondist and Jacobin alike. 


Mr. Chamberlain describing English Radicals, of whom 
he was recently the most conspicuous leader, as Nihilists 
is a curious spectacle, but even could we accept, we should 
differ from his policy. If there be really a revolutionary 
section which is gathering force in the Liberal section, the 
best way of meeting it is not to raise the old hue and cry 
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which has been directed against the Reformers of all 
periods. When sober-minded people hear Mr. Labouchere 
branded as a Nihilist, they only smile at the ingenuity by 
which Mr. Chamberlain has hit upon an epithet more 
offensive than the worst that was hurled against himself in 
the days when he was preaching the doctrine of ransom. 
This style of denunciation is, indeed, an exaggeration 
which defeats its own purposes. No one outside Bedlam 
believes that any serious English politician of weight 
would encourage a policy which could in any sense be 
described as that of the Nihilist or the Jacobin. 

There is something grotesque in the suggestion of Mr. 
Labouchere as a leader of the type of Danton or Marat. 
Nor is he to be regarded as a great party chief. He is free 
from those restraints which not only official Liberals, but 
all speakers who have a grave sense of responsibility, feel 
bound to observe even in their attacks upon proved abuses. 
This fearless and unconventional style of criticism has won 
for him a large measure of popularity, but it is the popu- 
larity which attends the daring free lance, not that which 
is given to the trusted leader. He is, we believe, far too 
loyal a Liberal to do anything to weaken the influence of 
Mr. Gladstone; but if he had so unworthy an ambition, he 
has no power to gratify it. If there are inferior men who 
fancy themselves leaders, it would be a pity to destroy an 
illusion which seems to please them, and which does little 
harm to any one beside. May the day be far distant when 
Liberals will have to choose a new leader ; but whenever it 
comes, it may safely be predicted that the claims of some 
who are tempted to regard themselves as the exponents of 
the Liberalism of the future will not even receive serious 
consideration. 

The pertinacity with which this question of the future 
Liberal leadership is discussed, especially by those who have 
no right to a voice in its settlement, and who might with 
advantage leave it to those on whom rests the responsi- 
bility for selection, is significant. It must long have been 
patent to all clear-sighted observers that the choice of a 
successor to Mr. Gladstone must exercise a very material 
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influence on the development of Liberalism, and indeed 
on the whole course of English politics. The effect of the 
withdrawal of so remarkable a personality from public life 
cannot well be estimated. His unrivalled Parliamentary 
status, the passionate feelings both of loyalty and aversion 
which he inspires, and which have in fact determined the 
party relations of not a few politicians, the authority which 
he exerts in his own party, the full extent of which will 
never be appreciated until it is withdrawn, combine to 
make his position asa leader absolutely unique. His trans- 
cendent greatness constitutes, it must be confessed, one of 
the future difficulties of the great party which has found in 
him a bond of unity which no coming chief is likely to 
supply. It is the dim consciousness of this which makes 
Tory critics so fond of dwelling on the supposed rivalry 
between the members of the front Opposition. The 
struggle is, to a large degree, the creation of their own 
imagination, but the taunts about it serve the purposes of 
party warfare for the hour. 





The talk about a grand new National Party, albeit 
coming from such distinguished leaders as Lord 
Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain, is mere talk. Mr. 
Camel’s recent speech indicates that it has been too 
much even for him who evidently sees that nothing 
would be so injurious to the Parliamentary government, 
or so fatal to real progress, as the dissolution of 
the Liberal Party into a number of groups. Lord 
Edward Cavendish seems to us to have got to the true 
inwardness of this whole conception when he pleases 
himself with the idea that the Unionists are holding the 
balance between the two parties. It is really the réle 
which the Whigs have always played, only hitherto they 
have been accustomed to play it in office. Henceforth 
they seem prepared to take a more free and irresponsible 
position. We are not at all sure that the cause of pro- 
gress may not be benefited by their taking the position 
of independent critics outside the camp rather than that 
of obstructing members within it. 
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THE BISHOP OF DERRY ON THE EPISTLES OF 
ST. JOHN.* 


Ir is unfortunate for Anglican commentators that they 
seem unable ever to forget their Church, its bishops, and 
its sacraments, and so often mar the effect of work which 
would otherwise be unexceptionable and of very high value 
by introducing references to their favourite institutions. 
We should not have expected to find this feature in an 
Irish prelate of such decided Protestant proclivities, and 
with so much of genuine Liberal sentiment, as Dr. Alex- 
ander. Yet here, in this most suggestive and attractive 
volume on the Epistles of St. John, we have very distinct 
indications of this tendency. Those who do not accept the 
Episcopal theory of early Church history need not object 
to his passing statement that ‘‘ Diotrephes was in all pro- 
bability a bishop.” The desire to claim as a bishop the man 
whose only distinction was that he desired to have pre-emi- 
nence, that he opposed the loving influence of the Apostle, 
*‘prating against him with malicious words,” and that he 
was discourteous to some Christian brethren who seem to 
have been travelling on some Christian mission, as a bishop 
is peculiar. If the conjecture be correct, it suggests that the 
ambition of bishops has from the earliest ages been the 
curse of the Church. But we must add that we see no 
reason for the conjecture, nor, indeed, any reason for its 
introduction, unless it was intended to hold him up as a 
warning in the character of a schismatice prelate or pre- 
tender. This idea is evolved out of the Bishop’s own 
intuitional consciousness, and is unworthy of a place in a 
sober exposition. 

Much more objectionable, however, and equally unwar- 
ranted, is the conception of the Apostle himself— 

It is to be remembered that not only spiritual, but ecclesiastical, 
consolidation is attributed to St. John by the voice of history. He 
occupied himself with the visitation of his churches and the develop- 


* The Epistles of St. John. By Wittt1am Auexanper, D.D., 
D.C.L. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 
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ment of Episcopacy. So in the sunset of the Apostolic age stands 
before us the mitred form of John the Divine. Early Christianity 
had three successive capitals—Jerusalem, Antioch, and Ephesus. 
Surely so long as St. John lived men looked for a Primate of Christen- 
dom not at Rome, but at Ephesus (p. 10). 


This is not exposition, it is ecclesiastical fancy or rhe- 
torical embellishment, and however pretty and interesting 
such touches may be in a popular discourse, they are 
wholly out of place in a solid exposition of Scripture. It 
may be very pleasant for the wearer of a mitre to have 
before his own mind’s eye, and to present to others, the 
‘‘mitred form” of the aged Apostle; but where is the 
evidence to justify the suggestion that John was a Primate, 
still more that in that capacity he wore the mitre? Indeed 
there is hardly a statement in this passage which is not 
open to challenge, if it is meant to be taken literally. It 
cannot be too frequently repeated that the position of 
the Apostles was unique, and that there has been nothing 
corresponding to it in any subsequent age. To apply to 
them the designations borne by ecclesiastics in later 
times is wholly misleading. We object to the sugges- 
tion of a possible comparison between the Apostle John 
and the Bishop of Rome, as a radical misconception of 
their relations. Undoubtedly John must have had an 
influence and authority to which no other could pretend, 
but it was not as Bishop of Ephesus or Primate of Asia, 
but as the last survivor of the Apostolic band, the 
disciple whom Jesus loved, and who received from Him a 
special commission, one of the eye-witnesses of His 
majesty. 

We have felt it necessary to enter our protest against 
teaching which we hold to be peculiarly dangerous in an 
age in which the tendencies towards ecclesiasticism are 
sufficiently strong. But we have no intention of dwelling 
upon them. At the worst, they are but slight blemishes 
on a work of extreme beauty and value, coloured here and 
there with a touch, or more than a touch, of mysticism, 
but rich in devout and tender feeling, and marked by a 
spiritual insight which brings out, often in a very striking 
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manner, the meaning of the Apostle. The exposition of 
these Epistles is indeed a work admirably suited™to the 
spirit and genius of the Bishop. He is in sympathy with 
any mystical element to be found in them; he looks upon 
the controversies of our time in the spirit which he dis- 
covers in them, and so receives light and help, which he is 
anxious to give to others, in their teaching; he reads them 
as a message for this nineteenth century, and is very 
felicitous in bringing out their lessons. On almost every 
page we have evidences of the closeness with which he has 
studied the Apostle and his writings, and perhaps no 
chapter of his book is of more critical value than that in 
which he traces the connection between the Gospel and 
the Epistle. His conception of John himself is one on 
which sufficient stress has not been laid. Indeed it 
is altogether contrary to the prevalent idea. How often 
have we heard a quiet and amiable saint, who cul- 
tivates sweetness at the expense both of light and strength, 
who regards the championship of the truth as work too 
rough for him, spoken of as a representative of the spirit 
of the Great Apostle. Surely nothing could be more con- 
trary to the revelation he gives of himself in his words. 
He was not afraid to employ strong language of indignant 
protest or scathing rebuke. It was not his to show 
love to brethren by keeping silence as to their depar- 
tures from the faith and practice of the gospel. Error 
was branded by him in no uneertain and hesitating 
terms, and resisted with no faltering of purpose or feeble- 
ness in word and deed. Some of the most forcible con- 
demnations of false doctrine and of evil practice are those 
which came from his pen. ‘There is a sin unto death. 
All unrighteousness is sin, and there is a sin not unto 
death.” ‘‘ Many deceivers are come into the world who 
confess not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh. This 
is a deceiver and an antichrist.’”’ ‘‘ Who is the liar, but 
he that denieth that Jesus is the Christ?” These are 
strong utterances, and utterly inconsistent with the senti- 
mental charity of to-day, which is afraid to pronounce 
strongly on behalf of the truth, and which finds in every 
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error so much to admire and approve that it comes to be 
doubtful whether it is to be condemned as error or not. 
It is open to doubt whether men of this order, who are 
ready enough to claim the sanction of the Apostle John, 
would not have pronounced him a bigot of a somewhat 
narrow type. The Bishop has fully grasped the true con- 
ception, and brought it out very admirably. Speaking of 
his ‘stern, practical prohibition of the intimacies of 
hospitality with those who came to the home of the 
Christian in the capacity of emissaries of the antichrist,” 
he says : 

Easily remembered, too, was the stern, practical prohibition of the 
intimacies of hospitality with those who came to the home of the 
Christian, in the capacity of the antichrist above indicated. 
‘Receive him not into your house, and good speed salute him not 
with.”” Many are offended with this. No doubt Christianity is the 
religion of love—‘ the epiphany of the sweet-naturedness and philan- 
thropy of God.” We very often look upon heresy or unbelief with 
the tolerance of curiosity rather than of love. At all events, the 
gospel has its intolerance as well as tolerance. St. John certainly had 
this. It is not a true conception in art which invests him with the 
mawkish sweetness of perpetual youth: There is a sense in which he 
was a son of Thunder to the last. He who believes and knows must 
formulate a dogma. A dogma frozen by formality, or soured by what 
or narrowed by stupidity, makes a bigot. In reading the Church 
History for the first four centuries we are often tempted to ask, why 
all this subtlety, this theology-spinning, this dogma-hammering ? 
The answer stands out clear above the mists of controversy. With- 
out all this the Church would have lost the conception of Christ, and 
thus finally Christ Himself. St. John’s denunciations have had a 
function in Christendom as well as his love (pp. 289-90). 


The true spiritual insight which is shown in this 
estimate of the Apostle is manifest throughout the whole 
of these discourses, which are as rich in devotional senti- 
ment as in exegetical skill and practical wisdom. The 
Bishop has a power of imagination which is more valuable 
to a commentator than seems to be quite understood. It is 
really impossible to do full justice to the New Testament 
and its teachings, unless we have some power of throwing 
our thoughts back so as to realize the circumstances under 
which they were written, and the condition of the people 
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to whom they were addressed. The Bishop shows a 
remarkable power in this respect. Take, for example, the 
following passage, which reminds us of a point too readily 
forgotten, that the most glorious successes of Christianity 
were won in an age which had not the benefit of a 
complete Bible: 


What had Christians to read and carry about with them? The 
excellent work of the Bible Society was physically impossible for long 
centuries to come. No doubt the LXX. version of the Old Testament 
was widely spread. In every great city of the Roman Empire there 
Was a vast population of Jews. Many of these were baptized into the 
Church, and carried into it with them their passionate belief in the 
Old Testament. The Christians of the time and place to which we 
refer could, probably with little trouble, if not read, yet hear the Old 
Covenant and able expositions of it. 


But they had not copies of the 
entire New Testament. 


Indeed if all the New Testament was then 
written, it certainly was not collected into one volume, nor constituted 
one supreme authority, 


‘** Many barbarous nations,” says a very 
ancient 


Father, believe in Christ without written record, having 
salvation impressed through the Spirit in their hearts, and diligently 
preserving the old tradition.” 


Possibly a Church or single believer 
had one synoptical Gospel. 


At Ephesus Christians had doubtless 
been catechised in, and were deeply imbued with, St, John’s view of 
the Person, work, and teaching of our Lord. This had now been 
moulded into shape, and definitely committed to writing in that 
glorious Gospel, the Church’s Holy of holies, St. John’s Gospel. For 
them and for their contemporaries there was a living realization of 
the Gospel. They had heard it from eye-witnesses. 


They had passed 
into the wonderland of God. 


The earth on which Jesus trod had 
blossomed into miracle. The air was haunted by the echoes of His 
voice. They had, probably, also a certain number of the Epistles 
of St. Paul. The Christians of Ephesus would have a special interest 
in their own Epistle to the Ephesians, and in the two which were 
written to their first Bishop, Timothy. They had also (whether 
written or not) impressed upon their memories by their weekly 
Eucharist, the liturgical Canon of consecration according to the 
Ephesian usage—from which, and not the Roman, the Spanish and 
Gallican seem to be derived. The Ephesian Christians had also the 
first Epistle of St. John, which in some form accompanied the Gospel, 
and is, indeed, a picture of spiritual life drawn from it. But let us 
remember that the Epistle is not of a character to be very quickly or 
readily learned by heart. Its subtle, latent links of connection do 
not present many grappling hooks for the memory to fasten itself to. 
Copies also must have been comparatively few (pp. 287-8). 
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Here we leave a book of great interest and beauty, which 
we earnestly commend to all our readers, and especially to 
preachers. It is not only the work of a ripe scholar, but 
of a devout and intelligent Christian, gifted with a poetic 
genius which itself adds great beauty to his writings. It 
is in the best sense an eminently suggestive book. 


——$+0e—$—$_——_ 
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Christian Progress in China. By Arnoip Foster, B.A, (R.T.S.) 
This book is made up of extracts taken from “ the writings and speeches 
of many workers.” Its object is to exhibit the progress that has been 
made by Christianity in China from the time of its introduction into 
that country up to the present, and its method is to let the different 
workers in the field tell their own story in their own way. The desire 
of the editor has been to represent as fairly and impartially as possible 
the work of missionaries of all English Protestant Churches, and 
as the result we have an exceedingly clear and comprehensive bird’s- 
eye view of the present condition, as well as of the past history, 
of English Protestant Missions in China. The compilation is both 
interesting and valuable. It will be useful not only in the way of 
furnishing information to those who are seeking to know the real facts 
of the case, but also and especially as supplying ‘an indirect yet 
conclusive answer to many of those charges which affect the 
character of our native Christians in China.” 


’ 


Handbooks for Bible Classes and Private Students. Exodus. Chaps. 
I.-XIV., Chap. XV. toend. By Prof. James Macarecor, D.D. These 
two handbooks on Exodus are marked in an even more than usual 
degree by the qualities of scholarship and thoroughness which 
characterize all the volumes of this excellent series. Taken together, 
they form a valuable commentary on one of the most interesting and 
important books of the Old Testament. They are professedly for 
Bible classes, but they may be conned with advantage by preachers 
and teachers, and indeed by all students of the Bible. 


Toilers in London. By the “British Weekly ” Commissioners, 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) This book contains the result of inquiries 
made into the condition of female labour in the metropolis. It forms 
the natural and fitting sequel to the series of papers entitled ‘* Tempted 
London.” It is a true if trite remark that one half of the world 
does not know how the other half lives, and there are multitudes 
of people living in the richer, more fashionable suburbs of London, 
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who have little if any idea of the sort of existence led by the masses of 
toilers residing in the East End. The volume before us is designed to 
remove the ignorance, and by so doing to awaken the sympathy 
of the rich and benevolently inclined on behalf of those whose earthly 
lot is cast amid very different surroundings from their own. The 
accounts of different classes of female toilers here given are extremely 
graphic and interesting. They are the fruit of personal inquiry and 
observation on the part of the Commissioners, and afford an insight into 
the everyday life of the persons sketched such as could be obtained 
in no other way. More than anything else, they will serve to open 
the eyes of people to the real character and condition of these hard- 
worked denizens of our great city. Amongst other classes described 
we have chapters on “ Flower-girls,” ‘*‘ Matchbox-makers,” ‘ Palm- 
workers,” ** Brush-makers,” ‘“‘ Shirt-makers,’’ and “ Barmaids.” 


The Threshold of Manhood: A Young Man’s Words to Young 
Men. By W.J.Dawsox. (Hodder and Stoughton.) The sermons 
contained in this volume are earnest, stirring, sympathetic, and 
thoroughly practical addresses to young men. The author is evidently 
profoundly impressed with the urgent necessity of making some 
special provision for the young men from the country who come up in 
such numbers to our large towns, and who are in many cases without 
a friend or a counsellor, and that at the most critical period of their 
lives. ‘*‘ He suggests that Christian households should consider whether 
they ought not to open their doors freely to this crowd of young 
strangers who surround them; for to be cut off from the society of 
good women in the early stage of manhood is an unspeakable mis- 
fortune. It is a yet more urgent question whether the churches 
should not provide in every city social centres for young manhood. 
I do not mean one or two huge institutions such as we now possess, 
I mean numerous homes and clubs, where young men coming up in 
search of situations could find help, weleome, and accommodation, 
and where after business hours they could gather in genial, social 
intercourse. Some social stimulant the young nature craves, and 
must have it. If the churches do not provide it, the music-hall will.” 
These suggestions are worth considering. The problem of how to 
deal with young men of the kind to which Mr. Dawson refers is a 
difficult one, and it has not been fully solved by any existing institu- 
tions. 


In Spite of Himself. The Household of McNeil. By Ametia E. 
Barr. (James Clarke and Co.) Mrs. Barr is rapidly adding to the 
number of her stories, and in some minds that will itself create a 
prejudice against her. But such prejudice would be unjust. She is 
an authoress who never writes without having a story to tell, and 
certainly she shows herself well able to tell it. She has rare skill in 
at once awakening the interest of her readers, and when she has once 
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secured them, no one knows better how to detain them t e end. 


Instead of wearying them with preliminary matter, she plunges at 





once in nv res, and leaves us to learn the character of he tor 
from their own words and deeds. In no respect does sh 





more favourably with others who may be regarded as belonging to th« 











same school than in the dramatic art which she possesses. Foi 

examp!l e always has some high moral and even religious purpose, 
but s! t habit of enf ing tl I ng whi 
is 1 ere more out of place than in the pages of ¢ Tl 
lesson e has teach are all brought out in a me simple, 1 ra 
ve form. She seems to have a peculiar gift 
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ividness of local colouring which she imparts 
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knowledge of the West Riding, and to be just as qualified to reprodu 








its peculiarities, whether of thought, of language, or of character, as 
though she belonged to it alone. This is very notably the case in the 
story entitled ** In Spite of Himself.’ So thoroughly true and natural 
is it that we feel as though we were reading a passage from ordinary 
life, and as though we ourselves had a certain measure of acquaintane¢ 
with t individu hom we read. The scene of ** The House 
hold of McNeil” is laid in a northern fishing village of Scotland, such 
as Mrs. Barr has made us familiar with in some of her earlier stories, 
and it is quite as successful as any of its predecessors. If there ar 
any of our readers who have not yet made Mrs. Barr's acquaintances 


we advise them to do so. We promise them that they will find ha 
one of the most simple, pure, and interesting of story-teller The 
religious tone is fresh and healthy, and yet the interest is never 
sacrificed in order to introduce a dry moral disquisition. 


Blood-Moncy, and Other Storses. By Cuartes Gipnon. 2 vols 
Chatto and Windus.) The title of this book is sensational, and the 
peculiar and somewhat fantastic style of the cover does much to 
deepen the same impression. and it is one which is quite likely to 
repel many readers. They will not do wisely, however, if they yield 
to this repellent influence. There is indeed nothing very remarkab 
in any of the stories of which these two volumes are made up, but 
they are pleasant and entertaining, and will form an agreeable com 
panion on a summer excursion. Mr. Gibbon always writes well 
The first story, “‘ Blood-Money,” which gives them their title, is by no 





means so alarming and terrible as the title itself would suggest. Tlu 
money is simply the price for which a man in extreme need and temp 
tation was content to betray his friend. The result of this treachery is 
well told, and the lesson is very healthful. There was outward pros 
perity, but remorse, like a canker worm, ate at the heart, and the life 
was blighted by this one act of avarice and falsehood 
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Rachel Armstrong ; or, Love and Theology. A Novel. By Cera 
ParkKER WooL.tey. (Chatto and Windus.) The number of religious and, 
to some extent, controversial novels which women are producing is a 
phenomenon of the times. There is doubtless no point to which 
women are so naturally drawn as religion, and unfortunately there is 
no subject on which everybody feels himself so absolutely qualitied to 
pronounce, with or without preparation, as theology. The numbers of 
people who seem to think themselves perfectly competent to pass a 
decisive judgment on the gravest questions of Divine character, eternal 
law, and human destiny is simply surprising. The confidence with 
which they pronounce seems to be in exact proportion to their ignor- 
ance of the most essential conditions of the problem. It is altogether 

oo much to expect that these teachers should have even an elementary 

knowledge of ithe history of the questions which they discuss. The 
religious ideas of our day are to be evolved out of the intuitional 
consciousness of the thinker, and helped of course by articles in 
reviews, or perhaps by the writings of Herbert Spencer. Miss Woolley 
is certainly one of the best of her class. She has produced a pleasant 
story, but we cannot say that she has made any contribution to 
theological discussion. Theology and fiction are, after all, but a 
fractious mixture, and the majority of readers will probably prefer to 
take them separately. At the same time, it is fair to say that Miss 
Woolley has given us a striking and lifelike picture of some of the 
social and personal difficulties arising out of the theological unrest of 
the times, and so far her book is interesting and useful. 

Beechcroft at Rockstone. By Cuartottre M. Yoner. 2 vols. 
(Macmillan and Co.) Miss Yonge has here given us another of those 
delightful pieces of domestic history of which she never seems to 
weary, and of which it must be said her readers weary just as little. 
They have a strong family likeness. And yet there is sufficient 
individuality to preserve distinctness. There is no apparent falling 
off in the power which has charmed so often and so long. Many must 
have been surprised at themselves that they should be interested in 
what seems so simple, and yet what is occasionally puzzling from the 
number of characters that are introduced. But interested we have 
been ; that, we suppose, is really the great point. 


Benjamin Rice ; or, Fifty Years in the Master’s Service. By his 
Son, Epwarp P. Rice, B.A. (Religious Tract Society.) The bio- 
graphy of a missionary who has spent fifty years in the Master’s ser- 
vice cannot fail to be deeply interesting to all who have the cause of 
Christ at heart, and desire to see the extension of His kingdom in the 
world. Especially is this so when the biography is that of one so able 
and so devoted as the late Benjamin Rice. The book before us has 
especial value at the present time, when so much attention is being 
given to the subject of our Indian Missions. It is true that 
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the life of Mr. Rice presents no striking or sensational features. 
‘‘Tt was like that of most other missionaries, one of quiet work 
unending, unremitting work—and (if considered apart from its 
great and inspiring end) was *rosaic enough.” But it is all the 
more useful on this account, as giving us an insight into the kind 
of life which Indian missionaries lead, and also as enabling us in 
some measure to gauge the progress which the gospel has made in that 
country during the last half century. Among the most valuable parts 
of the volume are the records it contains of incidents which happened 
in the course of the missionary’s own experience. The more of such 
information we can have the better. More than any other it serves to 
feed and to keep alive the fire of missionary zeal in the hearts of 
Christians at home. 


First Steps to God. By Samvet Pearson. (Religious Tract 
Society.) This is a second and abridged edition of a little book origi- 
nally called “* Home to God,” which has already found a certain measure 
of acceptance amongst those for whom it was intended. It is designed 
to be a ‘* Guide for Beginners in the Spiritual Life.” The writer 
adopts a quiet conversational style, and seeks to enter sympathetically 
into the feelings and aspirations of those who are inquiring the way to 
God, and who need a friendly hand to show them the way. The book 
is a kind of finger-post pointing the anxious soul to Christ, who is 
Himself ‘* the Way, the Truth, and the Life.” ‘ 

Another book of a similar kind, resembling it alike in its size, its 
get-up, and its contents, is, The Way Back. By James L. StTaNLey. 
(Religious Tract Society.) It is more didactic in style, but it has the 
same purpose in view, and that is to serve as a kind of spiritual primer 
or handbook, giving in a clear, succinct, and interesting form the 
** first principles of the Gospel of Christ.” 


Haunts of Nature. By H. W. S. Worstey-Bentson. (Elliot Stock.) 
This is a charming book, and its appearance is specially timely at this 
season of the year, when Nature may be said to be in its prime. Mr. 
Worsley-Benison is an enthusiastic lover of Nature, and is evidently 
quite at home amid its various sights and sounds. He here introduces 
us to some of its most familiar haunts, and makes us acquainted with 
many things which would escape the notice of ordinary observers. 
The book will prove'a delightful companion in the country or at the 
seaside. 

The Missionary Year-Book for 1889. (Religious Tract Society.) 
This is “in part a re-issue of the Handbook of Foreign Missions 
published in 1888, with large additions and alterations, and with 
statistical information brought down to the latest available date.” It 
will prove an exceedingly useful compilation to all who desire to be 
well posted up on the subject of foreign missions. It contains a 
general survey of the work that is being carried on in all parts of 
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The Life of John Knor. By Rev. R. W. Gossr, B.A. (Digby « 
Long.) The want of a short book, dealing with the life and times of 
the great Scotch reformer, must have long been felt by many. Mr 
Gosse has here supplied the want, and he has supplied it exceedingly 


well. Without, of course, going into any detail, he has given us : 
l t 


clear and comprehensive account of the important events witl 


which the name of John Knox is indissolubly associated. We have 
not much information given us about his private life (that perhap 
was hardly to be expected in a small work), but his public careei 
is brought before us in such bold and distinct outlines, that no one 
can read the book without getting a definite, not to say vivid, idea of 
the man, his life, and times. 
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Protessor JOHN ATTFIELD, 


r PROFESSOR OF PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY TO THE ae 
i SOCIETY OF GREAT BRITAIN; AUTHOR OF A MANUAL OF GENERAL, 
MEDICAL, AND PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTRY. 
} HAVE annvally, for the past ten years, made an in- 
dependent analysis of Pears’ Soap, and have not } 
found it to vary in quality or in composition. It contains 
neither excess of alkali nor of moisture, and it is free from 
artificial colouring matter.~e~w. 











A better, purer, or more usefully durable , 
Soap cannot be made. i] 
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STEVENSON McADAM., Esq., Ph.D. &c, 


| __ LECTURER ON CHEMISTRY, SURGEONS’ HALL, EDINBURGH. 
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HAVE made careful analyses of several tablets of Pears’ j 
Transparent Soap, which I obtained indiscriminately at 
different shops in Edinburgh, and I can certify to its being a pure 
| and genuine Soap, free from admixture with any foreign substances, and 
| practically devoid of causticity. It combines detergent with emollient 
properties in a high degree, and it may therefore be used with great 
advantage for toilet and bath purposes, especially in the case of children 
and others whose skin is soft and delicate, ard liable to be affected by | 
the i impure and caustic nature of ordinary S pap. 
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PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY & PHARMACY TO THE PHARMACEUTICAL 





Society OF GREAT BRITAIN. _ int 2 
ROM frequent examinations and analyses of it during a 
period of thirty years, I can certify that it possesses the 
properties of an efficient yet mild detergent, without any of the 
objectionable properties of ordinary Soaps, which usually contain 
free fatty acid or caustic alkali, or alkaline salts, giving them a 
greasy, acrid, or irritating character. It is quite free from 
Cocoa Nut Oil and artificial colouring matter, and may be relied 
upon for great purity, uniformity of composition, and agreeable 


perfume. IT MAY BE REPRESENTED AS A PERFECT TOILET SOAP. 
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Chas.R.C.TICH BORNE, Esq. LLLD,F.GF.6S. 
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DUBLIN, AND CHEMIST TO THE APOTHECARIES’ HALL, OF IRELAND: 


ITAVE made three separate and independent analyses of Pears’ Soap, obtain- 
ing the samples myself at ordinary Retail Shops, and from these examinations I am 
enabled to certify to its purity. It is made in the most perfect manner, and is tree 

‘ from any causticity—to persons of delicate skin a question of vital importance. 
Being free from all adulteration with water its durability is really remarkable. 1 cannot 
Speak too highly of it, for it strikingly illustrates the perfection of 
Toilet Soap. Within the last few years a great number of Transparent Soaps, imita- 
tions of Messrs. Pears’ invention, have appeared in the market of a most inferior and 
injurious character, consisting of Cocoa Nut Oil, Glycerine, and a large addition of water. 
and I have found in them over fifty per cent. of free caustic soda, and nearly one-third water, 
@ need hardly say that such Soaps are necessarily most hustful. 
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The Volumes already published are— 


The Confessions of S. Augustine. 
4 
. A Kempis’ Imitation of Christ. 
. Geor: ge Herbert’s English Poems. 
Keble’s Christian Year. 
The Five Empires. R. Wilberforce. 
Andrewes’ Sermon on the Incarnation. 
Bp. Jeremy Taylor’s Holy Living. 
Baxter’s Saint’s Rest. Vol. I 
Baxter’s Saint’s Rest. Vol. IT. 
Law’s Serious Call. 
Lives of the Popes, to the Accession of 
Gregory VII. By B, Platina. 
Giles Fletcher’s Victory of Christ.” 
The Orations of S. Athanasius. 
The First Prayer Book of Edward VI 
The Whole Duty of Man. 
The Second Prayer Book of Edward VI. 
Lives of the Popes, Vol. II. Gregory VII. 
to Sextus IV. By B. Platina. 
Paley’s Hor Paulinz. 
Wilberforce’s Practical View of the Religious 
System of Professed Christians. 
The Apostolic Fathers, vol. 1, the Epistles of 
S. Clement, S. Barnabas, and the Shepherd 
of Hermas. 
The Cathedral, by Isaac Williams 
The Apostolic Fathers, vol. 2, S. Ignatius and 
S. Polycarp. 
23. Ken’s Prose Works. 
4. Pascal’s Provincial Letters. 
5- \pol ogy of Just tin Martyr. 
~~ 2 Apology of ‘Tertullian 
,, 27. Wall on Infant Baptism. Vol. I. 
The following are in preparation— 
Pearson on the Creed. 2 Vols. S. Augustine on the City of God. 
Butler’s Analogy. S. Chrysostom on the Ephesians. 
Wall on Infant Baptism. Vol. II. Massillon’s Sermons. 2 Vols. 
London’s Manual of Councils. Cedmon’s Metrical Paraphrase of 
2 Vols. Iloly Scripture. [v.T.0. 
























Che Ancient NX ftiodern *ibvrary 
of 

Cheolonical Literature. 
Setenend 


B aeees this title we are issuing a series of volumes 
/ which will do for Theological Literature, that which 
is being very acceptably done for General Literature, and 
presenting to the public in handy, well printed Shilling 
Volumes, bound in cloth, examples of the works of the 
greatest writers of the Christian Church since the beginning 
of the Christian Era, and some of those books of meditation 
and devotion which have in every age ministered to the 
Spiritual life of Christian people. 


Liturgies, Commentaries, Sermons, Histories, Biographies, 
Devotional and Dogmatic Treatises and Miscellaneous Writ 
ings, will all be laid under contribution, with the object of 
placing within the reach of all, some means of acquaintance 
with the workers and thinkers of the Nineteen Christian 
Centuries. 


Hitherto studies of this natire have been pursued with 
some difficulty, for such volumes as we are issuing monthly 
in shilling form have been published under conditions of 
expense which have made possession of them impossible for 
more than a very few; while access to them has been denied 
to the many who could not find leisure to consult them in 
the great Public Libraries. 

GRIFFITH, FARRAN & Co 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, 
and Sydney. 





xtracts from Mcbirtus 
of the 
Ancient & Modern Library of Theological Literature, 
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“We take this opportunity of commending this very useful series of 
reprints to our readers. In well printed volumes, publist ed at one shilling, 
it contains books as famous in their several ways as St. Augustine’s 
‘ Confessions,’ * The Imitation of Christ,’ and Baxter’s ‘Saint’s Rest’; as 
useful as Wilberforce’s ‘ Five 1 <mpires’ ; as hard to meet with as Platina’s 
‘Lives of the Popes,’ and winks * Serious Call.’ "’—Guardian. 











A marvellously cheap reproduction, This series will render accessible 
to many, works which have hitherto been beyond the reach of any but the 
few.”’—Church Quarterly Review. 

‘* The attractive and marvellously cheap Ancient and Mod« ™m Library of 
Theological Literature, which the publishers are issuing in quic 
with all the charm of old-fashioned uncut leaves and wide margins, and with 
a uniform binding of tasteful terra-cotta cloth, which serves the purpose of 
conveniently marking out the series on the book-she 
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This is apparently the first volume of a new publishing 
called ‘The Ancient and Modern L ib rary of Theological Literature,’ to be 
published in volumes at one shilling, and to which we heartily wish success, 
As to the present volume, type, paper, and cover are each exce lent.” 

Literary Churchman, 








“The publishe rs of this series, determined to rival the publishers of cheap 
series of works in general literature, have begun an Ancient and Mod 
Library of Theol: gical Literature, which in quantity and quality is certainly 
not behind the very best of its predecessors. If we compare it with 
Morley’s Universal Library, published by Routledge—a very meritorious 
series—we must give it the palm; for the same price (one shilling), 
we have about the same number of pages of a larger size, on better 
paper, and as well printed. Indeed it is har ily conceivable that such 
a series should pay, and it is impossible that it should do so unless the 
circulation amounts to many thousands. We sincerely hope it may do so. 
There is certainly no lack of books at present ; but it is a great matter to 
have books of sterling quality like those which are to be comprised in this 
series, provided at a cost which is merely nominal. We wish all success to 
the enterprise.” —Church Bells. 








‘Our obligations to the p — rs of the Library of Theological Literature 
are very great. They offer us ‘Ancient and Modern’ books. The volumes 
only cost one shilling yao They are convenient in size, not too large for 
the trembling hand of an invalid. The type is good, the tint of the paper 


will not hurt sensitive eyes, and last, but not least, the matter is above 
criticism so far.’”’—Gosfeller. 

**Tt is a significant sign of the times that Messrs. Griffith, Farran & Co. 
have commenced the pub lication of a Theological Li» 
shilling monthly volumes bound in terra-cotta colour 
printed on toned paper. These editions should be in n 
Episcopalians for whom they are evidently intended.’ 
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Lxtracts from Rebiews 
of the 
Ancient & {Modern Library of Theological Literature—continued. 


The appearance of the series is attractive, the size small, and light to 
1 it is printed on good paper, with clear type.””—Daily Express. 


shilling volumes are well printed.””—Saturday Review. 


orks at the command of poorer students, and we wish the publisher a 
with this venture, that it is very difficult for us to believe he will 
—Sunday . = Chronicle. 


“This series of volumes is well got up, and it is likely to place valuable 


‘The publishers’ object is to reproduce, in handy shil na. | volumes, 
es of the works of the great writers of the Christiar and in 
ays when, in every other department of lite rature, chea * roduction 
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